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HOP PICKIN G@.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The little poetry which attached to our gen- 
eral harvests is well-nigh dispelled by the in- 
troduction of machinery. The harvest loses its 
busy appearance when a machine takes the 


place of men and women, and the iron click of | 


the reaper is not as pleasing to the ear as the 
voices of the workers. Machines have not yet 
entered the hop-yard, and the harvest there is 
gathered by nimble fingers to the accompani- 
ment of equally nimble tongues. The hop 
harvest usually occurs early in September, the 
lime varying with the season. When the seeds 
of the hop become brown and ripe, and the 
scales, on breaking open, show a plentiful dust- 
ing of golden yellow grains, then the picking 


| begins, and is pushed as rapidly as possible. 

Women and children find light and pleasant 

work in picking the hops into boxes or bins, 

while the men find sufficient occupation in 
| bringing the vines to the pickers, and taking the 
| hops away to the drying kilns. Various forms 
| of picking boxes are used; those of the kind 

shown in the engraving are of about the capacity 
| of thirty bushels, and their contents will make 
| about one hundred and thirty pounds when 
| dried. Two experienced pickers will fill three 
| or four such boxes ina day. An expert picker 
| will take from five to ten hops at a time, close 
the hand lightly, and by a quick pull bring them 
| off clean. It is the duty of the foreman to see 





that the hops are picked free from stems. and 
Jeaves, and when the work is not done by the 
day, to keep an account of the quantity picked 
by the several hands. The hops, as fast 
as they accumulate, are conveyed to the kiln, 
one form of which is shown in the distance in 
the engraving, where they are dried by means 
of hot air. Hops, instead of being trained 
upon poles, are often grown upon horizontal 
cords or wires, a plan for which great superiori- 
ty is claimed. A yard, in which the vines were 
trained horizontally, could not affordthe artist 
an opportunity for such a picturesque sketch as 
he has given of the older and more common hop- 
yard, in which the vines are trained upon poles. 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
and the last ten volumes make up 


out-door and in-duor, ¢ 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
We have on 


for ready reference to any desired topic. 
hand. and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 26, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
Any single numbers of the past ten 


sent by mail. 
post-paid, for 15 cents each. 


years will be supplied, 
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harvests with 
Early frosts may cut 


We the autumn creat 
hope and no little solicitude. 
short our most important cereal crop, and greatly 
injure the quality of corn fodder, which is annually 
becoming more and more a dependence, as it is 
better cconomized. September will settle the fate 
of the great corn crop, and if the hopes and prayers 
are answered, the harvest will be abundant for 
home any rate. 
hay, and the excellent condition in which it was 
gotten in over a large portion of the Atlantic 
States, may lead toa neelect of the corn fodder. 
This should not be, for the drouthein England is re- 
ported as having been severe, and the hay crop so 
short that large orders have been filled for shipment 
The powerful presses, now not un- 


approach 


needs at 


of this article. 
common, make it possible to load a ship heavily 
with hay, which, until recently, we have never been 
able todo. So prices may yet rule high, and farm- 
‘4s may be very willing to supplement their hay 
with good corn fodder. Make it a rule, if hay be 
sold, to spend all the money for manure. 

Many agricultural fairs occur this month. Too 
many important ones interfere with one another, 
being held upon the same days. Cannot this be 
obviated ?. Every fair ought to be patronized and 
visited, and it shonld be a matter of conscience 
with every farmer, horticulturist, and producer of 
anything of value, toshow his best products some- 
where, at the State and County fairs if possible, 
and with wife and children have one pleasant holi- 
day, at least, in visiting the fair and cattle show. 


Efints about Work. 
September work is ordinarily not of a very press- 
ing kind. It requires good judgment to know 
what should be first done of several things, all re- 
attention, but, unlike the labors of the 
and summer, «few days’ delay will not be 
entail additional labor. 


quiring 
spring 
certainly 

Buckwheat ougiit to be in full blossom over the 
northern half of the Union; a frost of moderate 
severity is destructive to all but the well-grown 
kernels, and may cut off half or two-thirds of the 
crop. The succulent stalks and leaves will furnish 
sap to mature a great part of the grain which has 
passed the bloom. If achangeof weather threatens 
frost, it is best to cnt buekwheat at any rate, and 
after partial drying, it should be laid up in small 
cocks, or gayels, bound at the top so as to shed 
rain, and so left until all the Kernels: have filled 
and ripened that will do so. 

Corn.—The corn crop over a large portion of the 
Union is backward. It is folly to top it, to promote 
its ripening. It is not the sunon the ears that 
ripens corn, but the effects of light and air upon 
the leaves and entire plant. After the kernels are 
well glazed at the tips of the ears, it may pay to top 
the large, coarse kinds, im order to'secure a better 
quality of fodder. We prefer, however, to ent at 
the ground, and steok up as soon as thoronghiy 
glazed, The grain will ripen, the stalks make bet- 
ter fodder, and the heavy buts, if not used for 
fodder, are easily made available in the compost 
heap, and worth more than if left in the field. 

Corn for Seed should be selected personally he- 
fore the stalks are cut up. Go through the best 
part of the field, marking the ears on the most 
prolific stalks, and choosing the ears which please 
you best on the stalks which are of medium size 
and not given to suckering. Mark by a string tied 
around the middle of the ear. At husking time all 
these ears will be saved by themselves, and out of 
the husks are stripped back, one can 
Mark two or three times 


disastrous, or 


them, when 
select the most perfect. 
as many as you will need. 
Tobacco is hopelessly damaged by a light frost. 
That which still stands should be cut earlyin the 
month. In hanging avoid crowding, as much as in 
hot weather; though as soon as the plants have 
partially dried, they may be moved quite near to- 


The great abundance of | 








gether. That cut in August may be crowded up 
to make more room for the rest of the crop, 
Poiatoes.—The death of the tops indicates the 
maturity of the tubers. If the rot be amonesst 
them, we hold it better to let them rot in the 
ground than in the cellar or pit. Many, however, 
dig and market at once. If consumed before the 
disease makes progress, a larger portion of the crop 
may be thus utilized. When other work does not 
press, early potatoes should be dug and put in cool 
cellars, or in pits in perfectly dry soil. 
Root Crops.—After cool weather sets in, roots 
Weeds should be pulled 
urb the roots. Thin- 
ning may also be done effectively. The plants re- 
moved will be relished by the stock. Carrots re- 
quire that the ground between the rows should be 
kept loose and open, more than other roots. 


make their chief growth. 
or hoed up, so as_ not to dist 


Grass—Aftermath.—Tf a rowen crop is taken, by 
all means manure well after it. It often pays to 
cut the aftermath for the sake of removing a crop 
of weed seeds, like wiid carrots, for instance, even 
though it would hardly pay to cut for hay alone, 

asturing the Aftermath.—Nearly or quite half 
the feed is destroyed by the trampling of the stoek, 
This is all avoided by tethering in the way described 
on page 327. If the tether is fastened to an hind 
leg, and the stakes moved forward six feet at atime, 
the droppings will be left on the fed off portion, 

Seeding Down to Grass may be any time 
during thismonth. Put thesurface in good order ; 
spread a fine compost or some guano; harrow 
pick off all the stones; sow 
grass seed, with clover, if you please, and roll. 
Clover sowing may be delayed untilspring. Three 
pecks to a bushel of oats may be sown as a mulch. 
See article on Seeding Lawns in Autumn, page 333, 

New Grass Land and seeded stubble should not 
be pastured too soon, if all. Calves, yearlings, 
and weaned colts, do little harm, for they neither 
poach it up in rainy weather, nor pull much up by 
the roots, as heavier cattle are apt to do. Go over 
such land and cut the rag-weed, carrots, and other 
weeds, before the seeds are ripe. Once mowing is 
usually sufficient, and itis light, easy work for boys. 


done 


mellow and even; 





Wheat.—The earlier sowed, the better, as a 
generalrule. It makesa little difference at harvest 
time, and but a littie, but it is so much clear gain. 


The better tilth the land is in, the better will the 
wheat be. An excellent compost for wheat and 
substitute for Peruvian guano is bone-dust and fish 
guano, equal parts, with two or three times as 
much fine muck or rotted sods. Another is bone- 
dust two parts, castor pomace one part, composted 
with muck in like manner, spread after it has 
undergone one good heating, and harrowed in with 
the grain. All manure applied directly fora grain 
crop should be put on as a top-dressing. 

Pickles for Seed Wheat.—Smut in wheat is toa 
very great degree prevented by soaking the seed in 
a strong brine previous to sowing. The smut isa 
parasitie plant, which attacks and entirely destroys 
the head of the wheat. It propagates itself by in- 
visible spores, Which attach themselves to the 
grain, remain upon it, and are sown with it if not 
destroyed. This is proved by the fact that pickling 
the seed is a remedy for the disease. A strong 
brine is efficient; many suppose they improve its 
efficacy by adding blue vitriol, and others that it is 
essential to dry off with dry-slaked lime. In the 
absence of proof that the blue vitriol and lime do 
no good, and.as the former is buta slight expense, 
and the use of the lime a great convenience, We 
advise to make a brine that will float add 
two pounds blue vitriol to the half barrel of brine ; 
wet a bushel of wheat at a time, stirring.it thor- 
oughly, and skimming off the light stuff as the 
wheat is poured into the brine; after ten minutes, 
dip out the wheat, and letting it drain thoroughly, 
throw it into a pile on a floor, and when all is done, 
sprinkle with dry, powdery lime, shoveling it over 
until dry enough to sow. This may be done 24 to 
36 hours before sowing. 

Hay and Grain Staeks.—Brace them up if they 
settle unevenly and incline much, If need be, te 


an egg; 
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top them. Spots on large stacks which sag down 
and do not shed rain may be built up even, by 
simply laying on hay or straw, and then pinning on 
athatch, using hooked or pronged sticks as pins. 

Sorghum.—The sorghum crop is, according to the 
reports we have, small. It is the more important 
to make the best use of it. The use of Clough’s 
method of clarifying enables farmers to produce 
marketable syrup at onee, which will eventually 
add greatly to the wealth of the country. 

Draining.—Deepen and clean out open ditches in 
low land, beginning at the outlet and making the wa- 
ter follow back, thus securing the greatest possible 
depth. In laying tile or stone drains, remember 
to make the bed of a true grade, and the soil fora 
foot or more above the drain as impervious to water 
as possible, covering the joints, putting in clay or 
the stiffest soil you can get, and ramming it hard. 
This secures permanency, as well as efficiency. 

Soiling Crops.—Sow wheat and rye for soiling in 
the spring. Make two sowings, a month or six 
weeks apart, the first sowing to be between the 
first and middle of September, the other about the 
middle of October; at each time sow a patch of 
wheat anda patch of rye. The rye will be fit to 
eut first, one patch will follow the other, and then 
the first wheat will come in cutting condition. 
Land used for soiling crops should be thoroughly 
enriched by either yard manure, guano, or stimu- 
lating manure of some kind. 

Stock require no especial attention at this season, 
except that constant care that all their wants are 
supplied which they should always have, Animals 
to be fattened this fall should have slightly in- 
creased feed, as the time approaches when the 
harvesting of corn gives a supply of immature ears 
and nubbins, which are first to be fed out. If old 
corn is athand have it ground, and use it moderate- 
ly before and after the nubbins come. Give cows 
that are to be milked through the winter the choice 
of the pastures, and feed a little (more or less) oil- 
cake daily, to keep the flow of milk profitably large. 

Manure.—The season is favorable for inereasing 
the manure and compost heaps by all sorts of 
vegetable matter,—potato tops, weeds, swale-grass, 
reeds, undrushes. Useno weeds the seeds of which 
are ripe, or will ripen, and follow directions in 
previous numbers in regard to composting, ete. 

Commercial Fertilizers.—Peruvian guano will pay 
applied broadeast and harrowed in before sowing 
wheat. Use about 200 lbs. per acre. It may be 
mixed with its weight, or three times its weight, 
of plaster, usually with marked benefit. At the 
South, they use equal parts Peruvian and Swan 
Island, or some good phosphatic guano, which sup- 
plies the place of the gypsum and adds phosphoric 
acid. Fish manure and bone dust, applied at the 
rate of about 400 lbs. of each, is a good substitute. 
Bone-du-t is an excellent application to pastures 
at this season. Mix with equal parts good lively 
wood-ashes, pound the mixture solid, or moisten 
slightly, and after lying a week shovel over ona 
fluor, and break any caked lumps before sowing. 

Weeds.—Mow and burn wherever found, if they 
have matured their seeds, clearing up the fence 
rows and sheltered places, as well as open grounds, 


oe 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
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, Ripeness is the characteristic of the month; not 
only do fruits mature, but the new wood ripens. 
Autumnal flowers bloom in the byurders, and the 
cool nights and warm days are particularly con- 
genial to the growth of the later crops of the 
kitchen garden. It is the month of fairs and pomo- 
logical gatherings. Go to your nearest fair, as a 
matter of duty, and take such fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, as you have. Let premium taking be 
the second thing in your thoughts—helping make 
a creditable display, the first. The home fair 
being attended to, visit as many others as pos- 
sible. One is always sure to learn something, if 
not from examples, at least from warnings. If the 
neighborhood warrant it, have a fruit club, or its 
scope may be extended to include all branches of 








horticulture,and now is the time to found one. Have 
some way of getting the neighbors together to tell 
experiences and rub off the rust that always accu- 
mulates upon those who plod along by themselves. 


Orehard and Nursery. 


Autumn Planting of trees is best where there is 
likely to be a long, mild autumn, but where the 
winter shuts down suddenly, it is better to plant 
in spring. Next month the trees will be ready to 
remove from the nursery, and the ground should 
be prepared for their reception. A deep, well- 
drained, but not over-rich soil is best. Plow and 
subsoil, and if possible make the whole piece in- 
tended for the orchard so well prepared that a 
tree will grow in one place as well as in another. 

Selecting and Ordering.—Order early, but make a 
well-considered selection first. Selections of best 
varieties for States are not always safe guides, Ex- 
perience of those in the neighborhood is best, and 
its value decreases as the distance from which it 
is derived increases. Visit fruit growers, go to 
fairs, talk fruit with everyone who has any knowl- 
edge of the subject, and follow that advice which 
seems most reliable. Do not aim at too many 
varieties, unless you have time and means for 
carrying on an experimental collection. Twelve 
kinds of apples or pears are enough for family use, 
and six are a plenty for market purposes. 

Picking and Packing require care, judgment, and 
conscientiousness. Some hints on packing are 
given on page 334. Autumn fruit requires more 
experience in picking than that which matures 
later. It should be mature and yet not mellow. 

Drying and Canning fruit for winter use must be 
attended to. We have figured some drying houses; 
patented ones are for sale. A spare room, with a 
stove in it, should ke in readiness when open air 
drying is depended upon. The fruit can be re- 
moved to this during damp or rainy weather, and 
the drying go on without interruption or damage. 
In back numbers hints on canning various fruits 
are given in the Household Department. 

Yallen Fruit usually contains insects. Do not 
allow it to decay upon the ground and thus propa- 
gate a brood for another year. Gather and feed to 
hogs, if these animals do not have the run of the 
orchard, The best use to make of fallen apples is 
to convert them into vinegar. Gather, grind and 
press as for cider, and allow the juice to ferment, 
with free access of air, ina warm place. The addi- 
tion of the lees or mother of vinegar, or a quan- 
tity of old vinegar, will expedite the process. 

Budding may continue gs long as the bark of the 
stock will lift or “run,’? which it will do with 
peaches and quince stocks this month. Examine 
previous buddings and loosen the bandages if need 
be. Where buds failed, put in others, if not too late. 

Seeds, especially of the stone-fruits, must not be 
allowed to get too dry. They are best preserved 
in sand or sandy earth, just perceptibly moist, 
which should be mixed in sufficient quantity to 
preclude drying or heating. A box in a cool and 
dry cellar or shed will answer as well as to follow 
the European plan of burying or stratifying. 

Manuring.—Nurserymen who raise the best trees 
pass between the nursery rows with a plow and 
turn a shallow furrow, in which a well-decomposed 
compost is distributed and the earth thrown back. 
In this way the land is kept in excellent condition. 

Prune young trees, to form a proper head. 

Weeds.—Let none of them ripen their secds. 

aoe 


Fruit Garden. 


Prepare the soil for fall planting. A rich, fine, 
deeply-worked soil is needed for successful fruit 
culture. The hints under ‘‘Orechard,”’ apply to 
such trees as are grown in the fruit garden. 

Tears are to be picked as fast as they mature. 
When fully developed, the stem will part readily 
from the tree. Ripen them in the house. 

Blackberries. —Remove the old stems as soon as 
the fruit is off. Sec hook for this purpose on another 
page. Pinch the side shoots of the new growth to 











about 18 inches. This will induce the wood to 
ripen, and prevent injury by winter-killing. 

Black Caps.—If it is desired to propagate plants, 
the tips of the canes should be layered. The tip is 
to be covered with only enough earth to hold it in 
place and prevent it being blown about by the 
winds. Too deep covering is injurious. 

Raspberries in garden culture are best if kept in 
place by some kind of trellis or support. Keep 
the ground clear of weeds and allow no suckers to 
grow, except such as are wanted for new plants. 

Grapes.—Market-growers often gather the fruit 
as soon as it is colored and before it is fully ripe. 
Some varieties, like the Diana, are eatable when 
only partly ripe. Full maturity is shown by the 
stem assuming a ripe appearance and losing its 
stiffness, allowing the bunches to hang directly 
down from the vine. Use scissors in gathering, 
and handle the fruit as little as possible. 

Strawberries.—New beds are to be kept clean, and 
no runners allowed to grow. Beds may be set 
now, taking the plants up carefully and removing 
all the large leaves, to prevent evaporation. Where 
plants have been struck in pots, this precaution is 
unnecessary, as the rcots of the plants are scarce- 
ly disturbed by turning them out of the pots. 
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Kitchen Garden, 


Beans.—If the Limas set more than ean be used 
in the green state before frost, shell and dry for 
winter. Soaked over night before cooking, they 
are nearly as good as when fresh. Salt string beans. 


Cabbages and Cauliflower.—Around New York the 
seeds for plants to be kept over winter are sown 
from the 10th to the 20th of this month. Sow 
Wakefield, Early York, or other early cabbage, and 
Erfurt or other early cauliflower, in well-prepared 
seed-beds, in the open ground. Keep the soil 
stirred among the late crops. Sprinkle lime if 
troubled with slugs—ducks will destroy them. 

Borecole or Kale for spring greens or “ sprouts” 
is sown this month, in drills a foot apart. The 
kind called German Greens is the hardiest. 

Corn.—Continue to dry for winter use. See 
article on page 263, July, on salting green corn. 

Cucumbers.—Go over the vines at least every two 
days and gather for pickles; remove the overzrown. 

Celery.—Continue to earth up for blanching. 
That grown in flat culture, é. e. not in trenches, re- 
quires to be earthed up about ten days before it is 
blanched sufficiently for use. The main winter 
crop is not earthed up until Jater in the season. 

FEndive.—Blanch as directed last month. 

Manure.—The compost heaps should now grow 
rapidly from the addition of garden refuse. All 
but very young weeds should be dried and burned. 

Melons.—Young fruit that will not ripen is to be 
picked and used for stuffed pickles or mangoes. 

Onions.—See that those stored are so thinly 
spread that they will not become heated. Take up 
sets, if not already done, and spread in thin layers 
in a cool, dry loft. The same with top onious. 

Radishes.—Winter sorts may be sown early in 
the month, with a prospect of a fair crop. 

Shallots.—This is a species of onion which is 
multiplied by dividing the clusters of small bulbs. 
Set single bulbs six incbes apart, in rows a foot 
asunder. It is bardy, and gives in spring what are 
usu:lky sold as young ouions. The flavor is much 
stronger than that of the onion. 

Spinach.—Sow for the winter crop before the 
middle of the month, in rows 12 or 15 inches apart. 
Thin and weed the young plants when large enough. 

Sweet Potatoes. —Some of the larger roots may be 
taken by carefully removing the earth from the 
ridges, and the smaller ones left to grow as lony as 
frost will let them. Dig with the first frost. 

Tomatoes will still be infested by the ‘‘ worm,” 
and will need to be looked over occasionally. 
Preserve and make catsup while the fruit is plenty 
and better than it is later in the season, 

‘Turnips,—The Ruta-bagas or Swedes will need 
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good culture until the size of the leaves seneinls 
working among them. Sow round turnips. 
Winter Cherry, ov Physalis.—The fruit of this, 
preserved, makes a strawberry-flavored swectmeat, 
much liked by many. The fruit, left in its hulls, 
will keep for some months, if spread ip a dry place. 
eae ee 
Garden 


Flower and Lawn, 


Bulbs.—The hardy bulbs, such as hyacinths, 
tulips, crocuses, etc., that were taken up, may be 
planted the last of this month, or early in October. 
Purchase as soon as the dealers receive their stock. 

Perennials.—Those which complete their growth 
early, such as Dicentra, may be divided and reset, 
if the plants are large enough to require it. The 
seeds of many perenniels, if sown now, will make 
plants large enough to pass the winter. 

House Plants that have been turned out should 
be taken up and repotted before there is danger of 
frost. Keep them shaded until they recover, but do 
not take them into the house until cool weather, 

Chrysanthemums.—Have them properly staked. 
The bloom of the tall-growing kinds is so heavy, 
especially when wet by the rains, that they are apt 
to be broken down. Those intended for blooming 
indoors are to be potted when the buds are well 
developed. They will wilt at first, but with a few 
days’ shading and watering will recover. 

Dahlias.—Autumn storms will prostrate these 
just as they are in their best, if they are not care- 
fully staked and tied. Pick off flowers that have 
passed their prime as well as misshapen buds. 

Violets.—Prepare for forcing by setting the plants 
in fine rich soil in a cold frame, which is not to be 
covered until frosty weather. 

Fits for wintering half hardy plants should be 
made ready. They should be well drained and at the 
same time secure from the entrance of rats and mice. 

ee ee 


Green and Hot-Hlouses. 


Get through with repairs to the houses and heat- 
all ready to receive the 


ing apparatus, and have 
should make it 


plants if sudden cold weather 
necessary to take them in early. 

Cuttings may be made from those bedding plants 
of which astock to keep over winter is desired. 

Seeds of such annuals as are desired for early 
winter blooming may be sown. Candytuft and 
mignonette are always in demand for bouquets. 

Hanging Baskets may be started. Ivy is 
basis and should be used in abundance. 

Cape Bulbs may be potted, as may hyacinths, &e. 
It is best to plunge the pots in a dry place and 
cover with earth until cool weather, when they 
may be removed tothe dwelling or green-house. 

Plants in Pots, that are out of doors, must not be 
allowed to get too dry. Sce that they are not 
thrown over and broken by heavy autumual gales. 

a ae , 
Cold Grapery. 


the 


The fruit is apt to be much injured by rats and 
Set traps for these, and have a good lock on 
the house to prevent thieving. Keep the house 
closed during storms, but give ventilation on dry 
days. The healthful condition of the foliage 
should be preserved in order to insure ripe wood. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_—<-—_ 

Gold has been in more active speculative demand, and 
has been as high as 1501 (on the 6th inst.), but it has 
Fince receded to 145%, and it closesat 146% ....The trade 
in Breadstuffs has been more animated, stimulated by 
the less favorable crop reports, both domestic and for- 
eign, especially the latter, and by the sharp rise in gold 
which helped the export movement. Prices have ad- 
vanced decidedly, closing with an upward tendency for 
Wheat, Corn, and Rye, though in favor of buyers for 
Flour and Oats. Receipts have been, as a rule, on a re- 
stricted scale, though Corn has arrived quite freely. 
Very little of the corn that has come to hand has been fit 
for export. It has been more or less warm, and damaged, 
for the most part....Provisions have been in moderate 
trade and speculative request, at somewhat better prices 


mice. 








| 27 days this m’th,318,000 1,189,000 3,198,500 24,000 








..Cotton has been lightly dealt 
Wool has been more freely 


for the leading articles.. 
in, closing rather heavily — 
offered at reduced figures, and consc:,ently has been in 
livelier-demand, though the market closes tamely... In 
the line of Seeds, trade has been more active, particu- 
larly in Clover, which has been taken freely for shipment 
at buoyant rates.... Tobacco has been in much better re- 


quest, chiefly for export, at firmer prices for the low 
grades....Hay has been moderately dealt in at easier 


figures....Hops have been dull and nominal. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American <Agviculturist, 
show at avlance the transactions for the month ending 
Aug. 14, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
REeECRIPTS. fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 





27 days this m’th.106,000 577,000 2,583,000 3,500 41,000 635,000 
24 days dast niv'th.168,000 787,000 1,689,000 7,500 63,000 1,079,000 


Fiour, Wheat, Barley. Oats. 
1,895,000 | 
3,100 2,115,000 | 


| 


SALEs. Corn, Rye. 





24 days last m’th,258,000 894,000 2,524,000 37,500 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 





RecRIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Cor n. Rye. Larley. Oats, 
27 days m8. .-106,000 577,000 2.583.000 3.500 41,000 635,000 
27 days 1807....159,000 611,000 2) 9: 54 000 21,390 67,000 102,000 
SALEs, Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1868. 518,000 1,189,000 3,198,500 24,000 —— 1,895,000 
27 days 1867 278,000 694,000 3,189,000 98,000 9,000 















3. Lxports from New York, Jan. 1 to August 14: 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Oats. 
1868. .......481,663 2,956,522 4,044,602 155,093 39,368 
1367 5,082 148,875 5,481,360 135,561 102,024 
SB escnee 610,728 180,200 7,946,298 187,189 944,885 | 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1868. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush, 
PA a | ae 585,370 1,611,468 575 489,100 92,995 
y 592,919 1,460,412 2s 897 575 780,825 57,138 
317 575 527,364 11,565 
493,494 $705 
$94,199 
+794,242 





2,134,191 


5" "379, $26 


ae 
1,67 9 

















































1, 1 54, S92 
a0 863,7 2, 632 
July | 160.7 i ‘ 34,700 
June 14...., 279 217,976 117,257 69,645 379,865 16,311 
May l5...... 731350 261,092 186,80 145,706 608,494 16,461 
5. Receipts at headof tide water at Albany, each sca- 
son to July ist; | 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rue, Barley, Oats, | 
bbis. bush. a ush, bush. bush. 
115,900 = 4,993,000 =—_'7.513,900 i $26,500 3,956,600 
.. 64,700 316,400 ng?” 700 = 126, 35,100 1,646,200 | 
14, 400 1,499,500 11,435,600 473, "000 105,300 4,194,000 | 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 
July 14. Aug. 14, 
PRICE OF GOLD ... .c.cc0i.000 141Y 46% 
FLour—Super to Extra State $6 60 @ 9 90 40 @i0 40 | 
Super to Extra Southern, 840 @17% 930 @1600 | 
eae 8 00 @16 00 87 @15 00 
Extra Genesee. 1000 @1350 1040 @13 50 
eng! ee Weste 660 @72% 740 @830 
Rye Fuiovr..... 730 @9% $800 @1080 
SOREN WATS, « «is spnees 525 @62 565 @ 650 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 2 40 @29 250 @2%9 
All kinds - Redand Amber, 175 @ 250 18 @ 260 
Comn— Yellow ...........-0006 112 @ — 12 @— 
DEL Bocas tae athe: bansestouss 104 @112 110 @1 18% 
OaTs— Western . 81 @ 86% 8 @ sy 
State Cobia henus skeine wt Nominal. 
LYE. aeons pees 0 @18 8 @1% 
Tha eee cis Nominal. Nominal. 
Hay—Bale # 100 b.... a 6 @ 12% 60 @135 
EDD cnesonbss sksbes ses is 80 @ 130 70 @140 
Srraw, # 100 b.. 0 @ 9 6 @ % 
CorTon— Middlir # 3 @ 38 29 @ 30% 
Hops—Crop of 1867, # .. 10 @ 40 10 @ : 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, # bb. 3 @ 7 @ 8 
SEED—Clover, # f ........... 12 13X¥@ 15 
es, # bushel.... 20 27 @29 
Flax, # bushel.......... 2 265 G27 
SuGar—BLr own, # b. os 13¥ 10%@ 14 
Morasses. Cuba, #gal........ 30 @ «8&8 8 @ 52 
CorFrer— Riio,(Gold, in bond) 8%@ 13 84@ 13 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &c., $b, 9 @ 2 8¥@ 20 
Seed Leaf, # 5 @ 655 54@ 55 
Ww ooL—Domestic Fleece, @b. 42%@ 60 8iK@ 5d 
Domestic, pulled, ® 3 @ 49 @ 49 
California. unw ashed,. 21 @ 38 21 @ BB 
TAGLOW, BD. . .....c00cesicceases 1X¥@ _ 12 124%@_ = 12¥ 
OrL-CAKE—# ton . ...--.. 56 00 @6200 6200 @i70 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 23235 @28 87 2850 @28 90 
Prime, # b: AITEL....cceecesees, 2200 @RWH 2275 @2 50 
BrEF—P ain mess.. 1500 @2050 1500 @20 50 
Larp, in tres, & barrels, #D. 17 @ WHY 18 @ 19% 
BuTrer—Western, iene o 23 @ 29 29 @ B88 
NS 2) SRR Rea S - 0 @ 8 3h@ 45 
CHEESE.... ‘ 6 @ 15% 8 @_ 16x¥ 
BEANS—® bushel.. ........... 4735 @640 00 @5 50 
Pras—Canada, ? bushel. 14 @ — 160 @1 0 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen.. . 20 @ 30 23 @ 30 
PouLTRY —Fowls, # B.... ... 20 @ 21 233 @ 2% 
TRIROTE, WD... 05000. 0:00500 00 20 @ 2l 26 @ WB 
POTATOES, new—# bbl........ 223 @90) 3 00 @ 550 
ApPpLEs—® barrel. «eee 700 @1000 200 @600 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel. diocese ——. Zominal. 
TURNIPS—® Dbl. : 400 @6 22 @3 00 
CABBAGES—¥ 100.. 8 60 @L 0 500 @ 8 00 
Onrons—# 100 bunct 500 @ 8 00 
ReEPs—#® 100 bunches 400 @6 00 
CucuUMBERS—# 100 —- 50 @ 5 
GREEN CORN—# 100.. a 60 @100 
TOMATOES—® Crate.. —_ _ 2 @150 
SQuasHEsS—#@ Dbl...... 250 @ 400 
RASPBERRIES—®@ basket.. 5 @ 10 @ 15 
GoosEBERRIES—® bushel. 425 @ 5 50 — 
WHORTLEBERRIES—# bushel 500 @800 4 00 @ 8 00 
BLACKBERRIES—# quart.. 15 @ | 35 
PEKACHES—® crate....... —_ 150 @ 7 50 
PEears—# bbl.......... — 450 @15 00 
WATERMELONS—¥ 1 és — 12 50 @40 00 
NUTMEG MELONS —# bbl... — 150 @400 


New York Live Stock netniie«. 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tor't 

















DUT ROD. cc cansswesceses 80 1,804 2,2091 15,891 48,931 
July 80 1,056 18,710 10,731 37,094 
July 152 1,672 20,453 14/150 41,641 
> ere en 89 1,550 27,842 13,554 50,555 
AGS. SO oss cascesccess 111 1,506 20,060 11,851 50,073 
Total in five Weeks. 512 7% 7,618 109,161 65,677 228,191 1% 
do sor previous 4 Weeks.. 3 SOD 9,5 552 86,564 72,695 198,454 
Beeves, Cows, Calves, Sheep. Swine, 

Average per Week.. 6,135 102 21,8382 13,135 
do. do. last Month 6,069 91 21,641 18,174 
do. do. prev'’s Month 6049 = 1% 15,511 20,640 
Arerage per W eek, 1867. nett 64 22,154 20,605 
do do. do. 1866 3 94 20,000 13,000 
do. do, do. 118 16,091 11,023 
do, do. do. 145 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do. 129 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1867 5.369 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866 4,885 3) 110; — 672,000 
Total in 1865 6,161 836,7 573,197 
Total in 1864 609 7,605 75,62 782, 162 660,270 
ROURKE TR TUB. 0. ccencees 264,091 6,470 35,705 519, 316 1,101,617 


The above table gives the weekly receipts for the five 
weeks ending August 10th, the total number of all kinds 
for each week, also the number of each kind for the five 
weeks, as wellas the sum of all kinds for the month, 

There has been no material change in the condition of 
beef trade since our Jast report. With a full supply of 
cattle, and continued warm weather, sales have been 
slow, The average condition of the stock has been no 
better than Jast month, and some weeks it was worse, 
Indeed, there have been many lots of only half-fed “ grass 
beef” that sold very slow at the reduced rates given below, 
and at a loss to their owners. To hold such cattle over 
for another market-day at the risk of shrinkage was too 
hazardous, and not a few forced sales were made. There 
were no really good cattle in market, and those which 
brought the highest figures sold for all they were worth, 
After the “tops” of each drove were sold, the stock-men 
were obliged to drop 1,@1c. per pound in prices, in order 
to dispose of the rest. Indeed, a fair offer was seldom 
rejected, and the drovers manifested no little anxiety as 
the day advanced for fear they would lose a customer, 
Some of the cattle were sold on the scales at 57@60 Ibs, 
to the ewt., but the majority were sold on foot or by the 
head, The large increase for the week ending August 
3d, over the previous weck, was caused mostly by the 
arrival of a number of small droves of ‘* State cattle.” 
The farmers were heartily sick of their undertaking, and 
assured us if they only got rid of their stock and had 
money enough to take them home, they would stay there, 
and “not go clamming at high water” again. The fol- 
lowing list gives the range of prices, average price, 
and the figures at which the largest lots were sold: 











July 13th ranged 11@17%e. Av. 16 ¢. Largest sales 15 @164% 
do. 20th do. 12@17 do. 1SKe. do. do. 15 @16 
do. 2th do. 104%@17 do. 1644c. do. do, 15%@17 
Aug. 3d = do.10 @16% do.15 ¢. do, do. 14 @16 
do. 10th = do.10 @lb6%e. do,14¥e. do. do, 13 @154 


Prices have not been as uniform as usual, on account 
of the great diversity in the quality of the beef. It is 
safe to quote the prices as one cent lower on fair beef, 
while stags, cows, and their ‘*‘ Texas Hoppers,”’ declined 
at least twocents. At the close of our report we see no 
prospect of immediate improvement. The recent dis- 
ease, (See articleon page 322,) which is making such 
inroads upon our Western cattle, may, and probably 
will, affect the supply of stock fora few months. This 
disease seems to be spreading, and not a few cattle have 
already died after their arrival here. One of our largest 
dealers, Mr, J, T. Alexander, shipped a drove of 265 head 
from Chicago last week, and only 141 head reached here 
alive, and those were pronounced so diseased by the 
Board of Health after a thorough inspection of them, that 
they were all killed and consigned to the rendering tanks 
The yards they occupied have been thoroughly 
disinfected, and every precaution taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease. Mileh Cows still sell slow, 
mostly to city milk-men, who want fresh cows, and will 
pay $75@$80 for a good one. A cow to sell well should 
be “fresh” and have her calf with her. A large number 
of “ half-milked*’ cows have been thrown on the market 
by citizens whose families are in the country. A borraw- 
ed calf is sometimes put with each in hopes to make 
them sell, but it don’t work, and many remain unsold from 
day today. Prices continue about the same; $80 will 
get agood cowand $40 a poor one....Veal Calves 
sell readily, and with the diminished supply quite keep 
up to last month's prices. Most of the grass-fed calves 
sell by the head at $10@$14 each, Prime fat, milk-fed, 
will bring 11@11c. per pound....Sheepand Lambs 
have changed very little, either in quality or price, since 
our last report. ‘The market has been more than full ev- 
ery week, and prices have gone down %ce. per pound. 
The quality, on the whole, has been a little better, and the 
week ending with our report, good sheep sold for 6c. per 
pound. The very best lots, very fat, brought ‘c., while 
those only middling could be had for 5@5%c. Lambs 
vary from %7@10c. per pound, with a downward tendency. 
Many good lambs have sold as low as 8c., and what may 
be called decent, at %%4c. per pound.. _Swine,—The 
supply still keeps low and prices firm, Sales are active 


for tallow. 
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abundance, but must caution our readers not to let down 
their anticipations of good prices, nor be deceived by the 
representations of speculators. 

Advices from Europe indicate a great demand for 
American breadstuffs, already large shipments of Hay to 
England have taken place. The long continued drouth 
affecting Great Britain most seriously is also widely felt 
upon the continent. As is almost always the case we 
presume the governments of Europe now suppress in- 
formation that would tend to raise the prices of grain, un- 
til their own wauts for army and other stores are supplied. 
The great quantities of wheat usually drawn from South- 
ern Russia and the Black Seca are greatly diminished, 
while short crops of cereals and roots, as well as hay, 
make a season of famine imminent unless relief comes 
very soon. All this will make a great demand for Ameri- 
can products, and prices will surely rule much higher 
than they otherwise would. While the distressing neces- 
tities of these countries enhances the profits of our land 
and labor, we may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
as a rule the higher the prices the more even will be the 
distribution of staple articles of food, and the greater 
will be the economy exercised in their use. 


—- <2 4 -——ee @ em 


SOMETHIN 


“The Rest of Mankind.” 


“ All 


journal, it is proposed to invite the “rest of 





As about the World” now take this 
mankind,” to go (or come) and do like-wise. 
As they have not seen—or at least have not re- 
sponded to—previous invitations, it is proposed 
to awaken their attention and appeal to their 


interest, by what in effect amounts to 
> Months Subscription for $0.00, 


As here follows: to wit: viz: namely: 


Every New Subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist for 1869, whose subscription comes 
to hand before Sept. 30th, will be presented with 
the paper the vest of this year without 
charge, viz. : namely: to wit: 
$1. Received during September will pay 
for this paper, for one subscriber, from 
October 1868 to December 1869 cnclus- 
tve, that is for 1 months (a pretty long 
year !) 

$5. Will do the same thing for Four sub- 
scribers, that is only $1.4 each for 15 
months, 

$12, Will do the same thing for Tem sub- 

scribers, that is, only $1.%9 each for 15 

months, 

$1. Will do the same thing for each sub- 
scriber, where twenty or more persons 
club together. 

N.&B.—The above offer is only extended to the first 
999,999 New Subscribers received. The 
millionth subscriber will have to pay full price. 
So please tell your friends and neighbors at once, 
that they may not be too late, for a million 
subscribers is not many (for us) and Sept. 


30th (the last day of the offer) will soon arrive. 








Items, including many 
throm éinto smaller 


variety of 
gool ints and Sugqaestions which iv 
type and condensed Jorm, for want of space esewhere. 


containing a aqreat 


Iiow to Remit :—Checks on New-= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the larze towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June Ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Peq- 
éstry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Gffice. Buy and afiix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 

Postage. — To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 


$10,000.00 Worth of New Engrav- 
ings for $1.50, or less,—The Publishers set apart 
$10,000 to $12,000 for illustrations in each volume. The 
number of engravings given in the Agriculturést during a 
single year, if brought together, would cover the side 
wall of a room of considerable dimensions, and not a few 
of these are beautiful as well as instructive. Though the 
paper is well filled with a variety of useful information, 
it is safe to say that the engravings are alone worth the 
small subscription price. They are not excelled in work- 
manship by any illustrated paper in the country. We 
have our own engraving-room and employ our own 
artists—the best to be found—which accounts for the ex- 
cellent style. As stated above, every subscriber gets im- 
pressions from at Icast $10,000 worth of new engravings, 
at the cost of only $1.50 the single subscription fee for a 
year, and for even less when clubs are made up. 





$12,500 Worth of New Engrav- 
ings for $1.50, or less.—By reference to the 
above, and to the Publisher’s announcement onthis page, 
it will be seen that every new subscriber received this 
month will secure five quarters of a year for the price of 
one year, or at least $12,500 worth of engravings for $1.50, 
and for considerable less when clubs are made up. 





A Liberal Offer is made to new sub- 
scrfbers this month, (see above.) One object is to be- 
gin the campaign for 1869 before the political excitement 
of October and November comes on. Again, every new 
subscriber who receives the paper for three months will 
be quite likely to bring many others with him at the be- 
ginning of the next volume. 


The Texas Murrain,—tThe rapid spread 
and the sure and sudden fatality of this disease has just- 
ly alarmed the whole country. We have seen the danger 
for years and in the general apathy have not been silent, 
though forced by circumstances to be virtually inactive. 
Yet, in justice to the Publishers, we wish to chronicle 
the fact, that more than two years ago they offered to 
bear the expenses of a thorough investigation could 
such an one be undertaken by the gentlemen of the N. 
Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons. The Professors, how- 
ever, have been so burdened with the labors of starting 
and carrying on this growing institution, that though 
anxious to doso have been unable to accept the offer, 


Percheron Horses.—‘ C. R. M.,”’ Prairie 
City, Nebraska. We know of no stock for sale in this 
country. We suppose animals suitable for breeding can 
be imported for about $1,000 each, delivered in New York. 

Merchant Tr-ning Farmer.—“C. 
A. C.,” Pittsburg, Pa., wishes to know if a merchant in 
the prime of life, with a strong proclivity to rural pur- 
suits anda capital of $5,000, above the cost of a farm, can 











expect to succeed in cultivating the soil. If he has sue. 
ceeded as a merchant, there is little doubt that he wil 
do wellasa farmer. The same capacities underlie gsye- 
cess in all kinds of business. Some of the best farmers 
we have are men bred to other pursuits. They have 
brought tothe farm all that intelligence, industry, skill, 
and enterprise, which were matured in their earlier oc- 
cupations, and they very soon mastered the new situation, 
“OC, A.C.” must expect to pay something for his education 
as a farmer, for he will make some mistakes ; but if he hag 
a taste for fine stock and loves the smell of the soil he 
will succeed. He will best learn the art upon the farm, 
and if he is without experience we would recommend 
him to secure an intelligent young man bred to the farm 
for his foreman. Let him read the agricultural papers 
and exercise his own judgment in practice. For books 
we refer him to our catalogue on another page. 


Gardening for the South.—This work, 
which was delayed by the death of its author, Mr. W. N, 
White, Esq., of Georgia, is now in the hands of the 
printers, and will be ready as early as practicable. It is 
a very full treatise on vegetable and fruit gardening, with 
special instructions for the Southern States. 


Horticultural Exhibitions.-—One at 
looking over our list of fairs “will be struck with the 
meagre list of Horticultural Exhibitions. It has been the 
especial business of one of our assistants to note down 
the announcements of fairs, whether made through cir- 
culars or published in the papers. He presents us with 
a very full list of Agricultural fairs and a very short one 
of those especially Horticultural. Secretaries of Horti- 
cultural Societies are the best fellows in the world, but 
they are so slow. We have no doubt that the Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and other societies will have autumnal 
shows, and that we shall get a notice about three days 
beforchand—too late to be of use to our readers, 





The N. J. State Agricultural So- 
ciety hold their fall Fair Sept. 29th, 30th and Oct. 1st 
and 2nd. The Executive Committee all determined to 
make this the largest fair ever held in New Jersey. Pre- 
mium lists are now ready and will be forwarded upon ap- 
plication to the Committee, W. M. Force, Newark, N J., 
J. R. Dunn, Newark, N. J., Benj. Haines, Elizabeth, N. 
J. The Society's grounds are permanent, and every effort 
will be made to make the exhibition complete in all re- 
spects, Last fall the grounds were in an unfinished state, 
but this year they are ready to accomodate stock, ete. 





Sundry Humbugs.—Iallet, Moore & Co. 
seem to have tired of ‘* Sandy River Petroleum Stock,” 
and have recently assumed a new name—* The New York 
Jewelers Co-Operative Union.” Their plan of operation 
is the 5per cent assessment, as before, the only change 
being in name. The prizes seem to consist mostly of 
** $200 watches,’ and ‘*diamonds.’? The per cent on the 
valuation is $10, which they are anxious to get within 12 
days from the serving of the notice. Their circulars give 
a pretended * editorial in the Herald.”’. What Herald? 
This so-called “editorial” goes on to say: ‘ Many of 
our best citizens received their presents on the spot,” ete. 
We warn all persons not to be deceived; our * best 
citizens’ or anybody else would find it difficult to get 
any ‘* prize” in less than fifteen days after calling for it, 
if they got it at all... Dunbar & Reed announce the 
‘“ereat event of the season” in a ‘closing out sale of 
Bankrupt stock,” etc. Their plan is to sell tickets at 
50 cents each, and if the prize drawn is taken, the ticket 
holder is to pay them $2 for it. Their stock embraces 
everything in the Jewelry line, Music Boxes of all sorts 
and sizes, and pistols. Of course none but the most ver- 
dant will invest money in this very evident swindle. ...The 
‘“* Metropolitan Gift Co.,”” Harper, Wilson & Co., are still 
operating. They give a long list of quotations under 
** Opinions of the Press.’’? These notices of course never 
appeared, and cannot be found in the papers quoted from 
except as a part of their advertisement, and possibly 
they never occurred there. Such things, however, have 
weight with some, even if they appear only in an adver- 
tisement in a country paper. Such is the power of 
printers’ ink. We caution allagainst them ; they are false 
in their conception and are intended only to deceive the 
unwary. * Harper, Wilson & Co.” are not to be found at 
the number given....We do not suppose any body will 
buy C. L. Van Allen’s Eurcka Qil after our notice’ Sf it 
some months ago, as it is a both worthless and danger- 
ous compound....Milford, N. H., is a great place. It 
not only produces counterfeit money but one ‘ Man- 
ning” with his * Mutual Joint Stock Co. and Gift Asso- 
ciation.” This.is all very nice, Mr. Manager Manning, 
but it wontdo; people are not so “green” as to suppose 
you will give them $10,000 for $60, or any thing of the 


sort.....Evans & Co, have ‘retired, and Isaac 
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E. Rose & Co., have taken up the management of the 
“World at Home.’’ The proprictors present no new 
features to this very evident humbug. They still offer 
$500.00 shawls, cloaks, etc., to each subscriber to their 
paper. The partics recciving the goods are to act as 
agents for their paper, and increase its circulation, etc. 
Of course none of our readers will bite at such a poorly 
baited hook The President of the ‘‘ Sandy River Pe- 
troleum Stock Co.”? presents a new plan. For $2.00 he 
proposes to ‘strike a duplicate”? of each certificate held 
y party, and post the same for sale at the Brokers 
This ** stock”? is not worth one cent to any body. 
wonder how our “generous friends’? will like 
the new postal law. Congress in an Act “To further 
amend the Postal Laws,” passed July 27, 1868, Sect. 13, 
suys “ And be it further enacted, That it shall not be law- 
ful to deposit in a post-office, to be sent by mail, any 
letter or circular concerning lotteries, so-called gift-con- 
certs, or Other similar enterprises offering prizes of any 
kind on any pretext whatever.” Sending any Lottery 
Tickets, therefore, or Gift-Enterprise circulars in the 
mails, hereafter is an unlawful business, and our readers 
notice of the We would advise all who 
+ as to have such letters sent them, and 














We 


will take fact. 
are so unfortunat 
who know their contents to be of the character described, 
to return them unopened to the Post Master, stating the 
fact to him, with the request that he send them at once to 
the dead letter office at Washington. We hope that the au- 
thorities will issue orders to Postmasters that when let- 
ters are received, the contents of which are known to be of 
the character of Gift Concert Enterprises to enclose them 
in a package to the dead letter office, and not deliver them 
to the parties to whom they are addressed. It is desired 
by the Department at Washington, that all the evidence 

upon these swindling concerns be brought to 
their netice, so that justice may be dealt to those who in- 
dulve in this unlawful and wicked business. 





bearing 


Ee wo Wonders of the Age.—King 


ruit destroyer effectually conquered, and fruit 
grown every year in any Northern climate, 





.rrost 





nOW cal 
without injury from frost by premature budding.” This 
is the heading of a circular of a chap, who in addition to 
that wonder has No. 2, which preserves trees, shrubs and 
vines, “ in root, body, branch and bud from the attacks of 
insect,’ which is a very good 





any kind of vermin or 

thine todo. Of course the circular has certificates, what 
would a ar be without them? Itis a little odd that 
the tree doctors never get a known horticulturist to 


sion their circulars. The names are very good ones, and 
coubtless useful to those who own them, but they do not 
f any weig We learn that the proprietor of the 
“Two Wonders ” has sold nearly $8,000 worth of county 
hits in a single county in Pennsylvania. If the stuff, 

r, or process is good for anything, the rest of the 
workl will probably hear of it. Meanwhile we advise 
our readears to always let very hot things cool a little 
before they handle them, and thus avoid burnt fingers, 
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Efedge Trimmer.—If any one has a ma- 
chine for trimming hedges by horse power he had better 
as we have a loud call for it from the West. 


advertise it, 





Deep Planting of Trees.—‘c. A. E.,” 
finds the books advise to plant trees no deeper than they 
stood in the nursery, but ** without stating the reason.” 
The reason is that experience has shown that trees so 
planted usually do better than those planted deeply. 
While with many plants it seems to make but little 
difference how much of the stem is covered with earth, 
the bark of our fruit trees that has grown in the air is 
apt to become unhealthy if covered with earth. 

Grapes and Pears.—C. A. Eggert, Iowa, 
Why put them together? You can use your land but 
once, and why not let half of it be all grapes and the 
other all pears? If the pears are standards they will soon 
make too much shade, and if dwarfs they may be put as 
close to each other as it would do to have the vines near 
to them. An economical use of land may often be made 
by planting strawberries, raspberries, or even peaches in 
2 young orchard of standard pears, but this is with a 
view to removal before the pear trees need all the land, 
but the vines are intended to be in a measure permanent. 

Wield of Pear Trees.—A subscriber asks 
us to state the average yield of pear trees ten years old. 
It depends so much upon the variety that no definite 
answer can be given. We know of some trees over ten 
years old that have not borne a bushed in their lives. 

The Naomi Raspberry.—Mr. Geo. E. 
Hull, Cleveland, O., sent us some specimens of the Naomi 
Raspberry. They came in very good order considering 
the distance they had travelled, and were found to be of 

















excellent flavor. After their long journey ii was neces- 
sary to utéléze them at once, or we should have complied 
with the request of Mr. H. to show thei to our horticul- 
tural friends. The variety originated from the seed with 
Mrs. Gov. Ward, Rockport, O. The committee on fruits 
of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society in July last con- 
cluded their report as follows: ‘“* We would recommend 
them as the best flavored and most firm of any red rasp- 
berry that has been brought within our observation re- 
cently.” The Naomi proves hardy at Cleveland. 





Grafting the Grape.—ZJ. F. Kotsch, 
Kansas. Grafting is practised occasionally where one 
has a vine of inferior quality and wishes to change it. 
We described the process at length a few years ago. Be- 
fore the ground freezes dig it away from the stock and 
cut it off at six inches below the surface. The cion 
should have about four inches of wood and one good 


eye; split the stock and insert it in the usual way of 
cleft grafting; tie firmly, but use no wax; fill in the 


earth so as to leave the bud just above the surface; cover 
the graft with an inverted flowerpot or box, lay over some 
straw and cover the whole with a mound of earth. Do 
not uncover until freezing weather is over in spring. As 
to grafting wild roots, we infer that you have the idea, as 
many have, of procuring wild stocks to graft for a vine- 
yard. The plan is not advisable. No plants are so good 
as those grown from cuttings. 

Forsyth’s Composition.— Subscrib- 
er,’ Alden, Iowa. We have Forsyth’s old work, and are 
familiar with the matter you so kindly copy. Forsyih’s 
discovery was thought a great one at the time (1791,) and 
no doubt the treatment was servicable. The decayed 
portions of a tree were carefully cut away, to leave a 
clean wound, which was covered with a plaster made of 
cow dung, lime rubbish and sand; after its application 
the plaster was sprinkled with bone dust. The trees re- 
covered and credit was given to the materials of the com- 
position, while really the removal of the decayed portion 
and protecting the wound from the weather did the busi- 
ness. The modern method of covering wounds with 
grafting wax, shellac varnish, &c., is much neater, more 
easily applied and equally effective, 

Apples ia Ellimois.—Ata recent mecting 
of the Alton Horticultural Society, it was the general 
opinion of the members that the apple crop was almost 
aun entire failure, attributable to frosts in April. 





Let Bugs Beware.—We are pleased to 
learn that Messrs. B. D. Walsh and C. V. Riley are to 
start a journal, the American Entomologist, to be publish- 
ed in St. Louis, by R. P. Studley & Co. The paper is to 
be a monthiy of 16 pages at $1 per annum. The publish- 
ers say: “ Although this publication is owned and edited 
exclusively by Western men, yet it is not intended to be 
in any wise local or sectional in its scope. Communi- 
cations from all parts of the Union on the history and 
habits of noxious or beneficial insects are carnestly solic- 
ited, and the utmost attention will be paid by the editors 
to answering all questions from correspondents upon this 
subject, no matter whether they come from the East, 
the West, the North, or the South, and whenever possible 
the best and most approved method of fighting the par- 
ticular noxious insect will at the same time be briefly in- 
dicated.”’ The enterprise is one to which we wish succegg. 





Ratstailed Radish,.—Last month we 
allowed a correspondent to say that the Rat-tailed or 
Long-podded Radish was a failure, and corroborated his 
statement from our own experience. We did not know 
that we were flying in the face of romlty. A correspon- 
dent of the London Gardener's Chronicle says: ‘* Mr. 
Carmichael (Prince of Wales’ gardener) told me that he 
always kept a regular supply of it, and that it was much 
used and relished at the Royal table, a fact surely worth 
knowing.” So important “ a fact,’’ that Wales like the 
Rat-tail should not be confined to one side of the Atlan- 
tic—it being ‘“‘surely worth knowing,’ we spread it 
abroad. The English papers contain much snobbishness 
like the above, which reads strangely to an American, 





Tarnip Flea-Beetles.—‘‘S. T.,” Orient, 
L. I.—Various remedies are resorted to, to keep these 
pests in check. Among the safest and cheapest are slak- 
ed lime, or wood ashes, sprinkled upon the plants when 
the dew is on. The ashes would be quite eure to promote 
the growth of the bulbs, as well as destroy their enemies. 

Jost of Raising Roots.—“L. G.,” 
Shelburne, Vt.—In four statements made before Massa- 
chusetts County Agricultural Societies, th: cost of Ruta- 
bagas per bushel is put at 8 cts., 9 ets., 5 cts., and 
23 cents. The gentlemen who use’ the most manure 
and raised them at the rate of 750 an1 900 bushels to the 
acre, respectively, got their turnips for § cts, a bushel, 











The poor fellow whose turnips cost him 23 cts. a bushel 
raised only 366 bushels tothe acre. The difference in the 
cost lay mainly in the manure and in the cultivation. 
There is a yolume of wisdom in the facts here given. 


Winter Radishes.—Mrs. C. K. M. The 
black and white winter radishes are usually sown about 
the middle of August, though if sown early this month 
they will probably make a fair crop. The Chinese Rosc- 
colored Winter, is much superior to the varieties named, 
and it is not too Jate to sow it. Treat in all respects like 
turnips. Keep by burying them in a pit beyond reach 
of frost, or in a cool cellar in barrels, with some earth 
thrown among them to keep from drying up. 

Use Black Ink.—Ii is very trying to the 
eyes and equally so to the patience to endeavor to make 
out a letter written in ink the color of which is a pale 
brown or dun. Good black ink costs but little. 


Patented Walks and other Pa- 
tents.—A friend at Troy, O., writes us a long and in- 
teresting account of a patented Asphalt walk, evidently 
thinking that its introduction would be a public benefit. 
We do not pyblish his communication, as our advertising 
columns are the place in which such things are made 
known. When the right to make, use, or sell a thing, rests 
exclusively in the hands of ove person, he has, if the 
article be good for anything, abundant means for making 
it known, and journals do not feel it a part of their duty 
to advertise his wares. 





Wormson Arbor Vitzes.—V. G. F. New- 
port, Del. The specimens are the Basket or Drop-worms. 
(Oiketicus coniferarum,) very troublesome on many trees. 
The method to which you have resorted, hand-picking, 
is the only way to get rid of them. 

Do Locusts Sting ?—‘R. W.,’’ Patter- 
son, N. J. No, they do not. The common Locust or 
Harvest fly, (Cicada), and the 17-year Locust are as harm- 
less to handle as house flies, and neither bite nor sting. 
During their short lives they neither cat nor drink, but 
simply prepare for laying and lay their eggs. The dam- 
age they do is to the trees whereon the eggs are depos- 
ited. The true Locust, (@rélus), we would popularly 
term a grasshopper, and though it cats voraciously, it 
can neither sting or bite to harm any one. Children 
frequently report themselves stung by insects which by 
their description might be locusts, but they probably 
mistake bees or hornets of some kind for them. 








White Huckleberries.—c. H. B., Pro- 
vidence, R. I. These are sometimes found, though they 
are not very common. We have seen them several times 
in Rhode Island. It would be well for some one to ex- 
periment in the culture of this white variety. 

Peach ‘Trees.—-F. Mars, Milford, Mass. 
The trouble described is the ‘‘ curl,” by some attributed 
to plant lice, and by others to sudden atmospheric 
changes. We doubt if insects have anything to do with 
it. Good cultivation is the only remedy. Mr. M. uses 
upon his trees suds containing considerable sal soda with 
marked effect in promoting growth. This should not 
be continued any later; it is not desirable to prolong 
the growing season, as the wood will not ripen properly. 





‘Tubes’? in an Old Log.—a. Lear, 
Minnesota. The tubes made of leaves nicely rolled to- 
gether contained each a grub or larva of some insect, 
probably a bee or wasp, but we cannot tell which one. 





Dried Sweet Corn, — The canning of 
corn cannot be successfully done in families, but dried 
corn is nearly as good if properly done, and can be had 
by all. The excellence of this depends quite as much 
upon the time of picking, as upon the method of curing. 
If too old, no process of drying will make it tender and 
savory. The ears should be plucked in the milk, their 
best condition for eating when fresh. With a sharp knife 
split the rows of kernels, and cut from the cob. Spread 
in iron pans and place in the oven to drive off a part of 
the moisture. Stir well to keep from burning, and when 
thoroughly heated, spread upon sheetsin the sun to dry. 
It must be thoroughly dry when put away, and must be 
keptin a dry place. Another method is to boil the’ fresh 
picked corn five minutes, then split the kernels and cut 
from the cob, and spread in the suntodry. It is good 
cooked as a vegetable in winter, and still better made 
with Lima beans, or even common beans, into succotash. 
“‘ Subscriber,’ Bloomfield, Iowa, boils the corn, cuts the 
grain one half off, and scrapes off that which remains at- 
tached to the cob. The drying is done in a shallow box, 
covered with a hot-bed sash, set sloping to catch the sun, 
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Ailanthus Trees,—lIl. C. Hermann, of 
Delaware Co., Pa., writes us that in pursuing experi- 
ments with the Ailanthus silk-worm he raised some Ailan- 
thus trees. The seed was collected in September, sowed 
the following March, and in two years the trees averaged 
# feet in hight, very straight and smooth, and made good 
Jabor of collecting the seed is little, 
hoy collected a barrel of it in an hour, 


bean poles. The 
for Mr. HI, says a 


Pruning the Blackberry.—The best 
cultivators cut out the old canes as soon as 
they have yielded their crop of fruit, though 
it is the practice of many to defer it until 
spring. At whatever time it is done the 
operator is pretty sure to wish for the dis- 
covery of a * thornless blackberry,”’ and if he 
has much work among the bushes he will 
be scratched into looking about for 
some implement that will enable him to 
with comfort. Pruning shears 
long handles, which are ased for the 
purpose, are sold by the implement dealers, 
or a hooked knife like the one in the engrav- 
ing may be fixed toa handle and will answer 
quite as well, The knife should be made of 
wood steel, and it will be found useful not only 
for cntting the cayes, but for pulling them out 
of the when At the time of 
pruning, pinch in the side branches upon the new canes, 


s00n 


work more 


with 





way severed, 


Piants Named.—J. W. Russell, Tolland 
Co., Ct. The Hop Clover, 7réfolium agrarium, an annual 
yellow-flowered clover introduced from Europe, and not 
rare as a weed....Mrs. R. T. H. P., Henry Co., Il. The 
Lead-plant, Amorpha canescens, which has ignorantly been 
supposed to indicate the presence of lead ore....R.8.S., 
Saugerties, N. Y. No. 2, Mouse-ear Chick-weed, Cerastium 
vulgatum, No.1, not found.... 
Mass. See answer to P. L, C. last month....W. H., Genoa, 
O, Squirrel-tail Grass, Zlordewm jubatum, which we never 
before heard charged with being troublesome ; good cul- 
tivation will cradicate it....S8. L. L., Chatham, Iowa, 
Tephrosia Virginica, called both Goats’ Rue and Cateut. 

..J. G. W., Hatfield, Mass. From the description we 
guess your tree to be the Hackberry, Cc/fs occidentalis ; 
the specimens did not reach us. Try again....Mrs. M. 
D. D., Rock Island, Dlinois. The Wild Balsam Apple, 
Echinocystis lobata. Sometimes cultivated to cover trellises. 
W.L., Orange, Edwards Co., Ill. Hohlreuteria paniculata, 
a beautiful ornamental tree, which is but little known.... 
J. B., Linn Co.,0., Whitlavia grandiflora, a handsome 
blue-flowered hardy annual from California, quite com- 
monin gardens....M.R. A., Elliot, Me. No.1, Choke-ber- 
ry, Pyrus arbutifolia; No. 2, Slender Gerardia, G. tenvi- 
Jolia; No, 3, Canada Hawk-weed, Zieracium Canadense. 


The Farmers’ Club on Botany.— 
At a meeting of the Club in July, one member hoped that 
hotany would be taught in common schools ; whereupon 
there was an outflow of wisdom. og 
believe that botany will have to be entirely rewritten be- 
fore it can be used in schools. We don’t want so much 
science, buta more practical system than the one now in 
nse.”’ Another added: ‘Ihave looked in Wood's and 
Mrs. Lincoln’s botany, but could not find how trees grow, 
There were plenty of descriptions of small, insignificant, 
and worthless weeds, but very little about our most use- 
ful plants. This is not as it should be; for the most 
valuable plant should receive the greatest attention.” 
Of course all the botanists from Linneus to Gray knew 
nothing. We hope that the Club will get up a system of 
botany to suit their needs, without ‘* so much science” 
init. The multiplication table is tough to some, but it 
to learn it, and if it could only be shown that botany 
those who talk about it as these Club 
people do, would very soon find it ** just as easy,” 





One speaker ss 


pays 
would * pay,” 





Double Peaches.—ZJ. F. E., Gettysburgh, 
; Writes that a variety of peach known there as Yellow 
stone produced very few single peaches, but the fruit 
was almost all ** from two to six double.” Nearly all the 
double fruit has fallen. Mr. FE. wishes to know the cause 
. of this phenomenon--which of course we are unable to 
answer, There is one point that would be interesting to 
know: do these double peaches come from a mal-formed 
blossom, or are they apparently double by the crowding 
together and cohering of the fruit when young. It would 
be well to observe the trees next spring, and if the blos- 
soms appear of unusual shape we would like specimens, 
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Whitlock’s Horticultural Recor. 
der.--The second volume of Whitlock’s Advertiser ap- 
pears enlarged, improved, and with the above title. Mr. 
A. 8. Fulleris the editor, and the Magazine in the variety 
Iue of its contents takes rank among the best 








publications of the day. The magazines which have 
so long oceupied the ground must keep an eye on this 
new comer or he may yet ‘go to the head of his class.” 


A Grape Vine Beetle.—“ A. D. B.,” 
Princeton, N. J. The beetle that has destroyed the leaves 
on your Delawares and Dianas is apparently nomala 
lucicola, the Light-loving Anomala. It is related to the 
May Beetle, but is much smaller. Shaking the beetles 
from the vines, catching on sheets and destroying, is most 
likely the only reliable means of stopping their work. 


The Work of Locusts.—A. H. Martin, 
Charlotte, N. C., and A. L. Griffith, Jasper, Tenn., send 
us twigs showing the excavations made by the 17-year 
locusts in depositing their eggs. The habits of the in- 
sect are described in the Agriéculturist for October, 1866. 


Lima Beans, — These beans make slow 
progress in the country for an article admitted to he the 
best of its family. They are an excellent vegetable 
whether cooked in the green ordry state, and are perhaps 
the best substitute we have for the potato. If dry, they 
should be soaked over night. Boil two hours or until 
soft. After boiling they are admirable fried in butter. 





Fruit-Gatherer’s Ladder.—W¢e find in 
the London Journal of Horticulture a plan for converting 
acommon ladder into a self-supporting one, which for 
low trees will answer better than our method of sustain- 
ing by guy ropes. The article is contributed by an 
* Amateur’? who used a ladder 12 feet long. Two stays 
or props of equal length of the ladder are made of 114 
inch stuff, 224 inches wide at the foot, tapering above and 
pointed below. At the upper end of these props slots (2) 
are cut, and were we to make them we should strengthen 
them by an iron band or a rivet, to prevent splitting. 
Upon each side of the ladder near the top is inserted a 

















T-shaped pin, which screws intoanut which is sunk into 
the side pieces, as seen at A. These pins can be re- 
moved when the ladder is used for other purposes. When 
used for fruit picking it is put together as shown in the fig- 
ure. The ladder is placed where needed and the props put 
in position to hold it there by simply slipping the slots 
under the pins, as gm the figure. The props being in- 
dependent of each other can be introduced between the 
branches if necessary. We might have copied this lad- 
der without giving credit, if we followed the example of 
the Journal of Horticulture, which in its issue of July 30th 
takes an article and figure of a Handy and Powerful Lever 
from the Agriculturist without the least intimation that 
they are not original. But that is not our way. 


Fine Gladioluses.—Mr. Geo. Such, of 
South Amboy, N. J., has the gladiolus as one of his spe- 
cialties. He exhibited some at onr oflice, which for size 
of spike and beauty of flower we have not seen equaled. 

The Thursday Shows and Mecet- 
ines.—Mr. Whitlock has done a good thing in offering 
facilities for weekly exhibitions and club mectings. 
Similar gatherings were held at 41 Park Row until the 
space could no longer be spared. We invite those who 
used to find those meetings pleasant to aid the present 
ones by their attendance. The central location—in the 
Agriculturist Building 245 Broadway—makes it very con- 
venient for business men, as well as for those who are 
visiting the city. Understand that the whole thing is 
free, there being no charge of any kind. There is like- 
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wise no competition for prizes. Fruits and flowers are 
shown, compared and talked about, and any one interesgt- 
ed in these subjects can hardly fail to get some inform. 
ation or impart some. We hope our friends who visit the 
city will call in on Thursdays at noon, bring some speci- 
mens if possible, and at any rate give their presence, 





Cultivated and Uncultivated 
Straw berries,.—R. M. C., Moorton, Del., writes that 
while well cultivated strawberrics produced a poor crop, 
the same variety (Wilson) without any cultivation ripened 
earlier. 
grass and weeds, which were killed hy the fall frosts, ana 
served as a winter protection, followed in the spring by 
white clover and weeds, which were in vigorous growth 
at the time of the ripening of the fruit. Was the in- 
creased yield caused by the winter protection thus afford- 
ed, and was the early ripening of the fruit caused by the 
same, or was it caused by the green growth during the 
ripening season?*”? We should attribute the better con- 
dition of the weedy beds to the protection afforded by 
the dead grass, and cannot see how the growth of weeds 
this Spring could help the early ripening. 





An Odd Raspberry.—G. Underwood, 
Pittston, (no State.) writes that he found a raspberry 
with a double fruit, and transferred it to his garden, 
where it maintains this character. The stem is flat and 
spreads out at the top ina fan slrape. From the descrip- 
tion, we judge this to be a case of * fasciation,”’ which 
is not rare in plants. Parts that are usually distinct be- 
come joined together. It often occurs with sunflower, 
Japan lilies, &c. Whether this variety of raspberry will 
prove valuable as well as curious, experience will deter- 


mine. We hope to hear more of it. 





The Tomato Question again opens upon 
us, and we shall try to give all sides a fair hearing. In 
discussing the earliness and productiveness of the Tomato 
we must bear in mind that soil, situation and climate 
have their effects, and that a report from the light and 
sandy soils of Long Island and New Jersey will not be 
likely to agree with one from the rich prairie gardens. 
Mr. Jas. Perkins, Newmarket, N. J., sends us specimens 
(Aug. 1st.) of Cedar Hill and New York Red. Seeds sown 
April 1st., plants setout May 25th. Fruit ripe in 122 days 
from sowing—too long a time by 10 or 15 days on account 
of spring rains. Mr. P. thinks the Cedar Hill of good 
flavor and density and valuable as an early variety, and 
the N. Y. Red the greatest cropper....Louis Ritz, Plain- 
ville, Ohio, sends an account of a carefully made experi- 
ment with Keyes, Cedar Hill, Early York, Large Smooth 
Red, and Tilden. The seeds were sown at the same time 
and the plants treated in all respects alike, with the fol- 
lowing results: ‘* The Keyes is, no doubt, the earliest of 
all, and yields largely ; but only the first tomatoes are of a 
fair size, the succeeding ones growing smaller and small- 
er. I think it wonld pay to plant the Keyes, for early 
use, close together, say one or one and a half feet apart, 
and pick all the blossoms except the two or three first 
clusters, and it would, no doubt, yield a paying crop. 
The Early York is carly, but a poor yielder. The Extra 
Early is not as carly by a few days, but more profitable, 
yielding largely; not quite as solid as the Keyes, but of 
fair size and good flavor. The Cedar Ilill is a good bearer, 
fair sized, rather smooth, but tender, and on that account 
less profitable for market. It is, however, the best early 
tomato for family use. The Large Smooth Red and Til- 
den are later than the other varieties, but furnish finer 
and larger fruit, and for marketing are more profitable.” 





Marvesting Beans.—J. G. Bailey, Rock- 
ingham Co., N. H.,writes that he has a method of harvest- 
ing beans that he prefers to those we have recently pub- 
lished. We have practised the way he describes in har- 
vesting a small lot, and were much pleased with it. 
* Stakes 2 inches in diameter, 7 or 8 fect long, and pointed 
at one end, are set firmly in the ground about 8 inches 
apart. The stakes are set about a rod from the end of the 
row, room being made for them by pulling a few hills. 
Bind a withe around the stakes a foot above the ground. 
Pull the beans, holding them by the roots, and when the 
hands are full take them to the stakes, lay them between 
the stakes, putting in the’roots of each handful in an op- 
posite direction from those of the preceding one, letting 
them lap sufficiently to hold them. When the stakes are 
filled to the hight of 5 or6 feet, put on another withe, 
and continue to fill as high as you can reach. The stakes 
shonld spread apart gradually, leaving the stack flaring 
atthe top. When the beans are cured two men can pull 

tack and place it on a wagon. In thrashing lay 
sticks on the floor, thrash one side, then turn them 
over and thrash the other. Beans properly stacked may 
be left ont fora long time, The stakes, if of durable 
timber, may be housed and answer for several years.” 
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Wheat Weevil and Clover.—A gentle- 
man in Pulaski Co., Ind., sent us a communication in 
which he asserts that red clover is the nursery of the 
“wheat weevil, also called midge,’ and advises farmers 
to abstain from sowing clover if they would save their 
wheat. Having occasion to send to the eminent ento- 
mologist, B. D. Walsh, Esq., we enclosed our correspon- 
dent's letter, to which Mr. W. replies as follows: ** Your 
correspondent suggests that clover is the nursery of the 
Wheat Midge, alias the Red Weevil, alias the Weevil; 
and hence infers that farmers must quit growing clover, 
if they wish to be free from this pest. He is altogether 
mistaken. The Wheat Midge can exist only in certain 
species of the grass family (@raminee), and certainly can- 
not breed In clover, which belongs to an entirely distinct 
botanical family (Leguminose) the Pulse family. If such 
menas your correspondent would go to school them- 
selves’ for a few months before setting up as school- 
masters in entomological matters, the world would be 
spared a great deal of ignorant balderdash. There isa 
very small snout-beetle (Apion), the larva of which breeds 
in the heads of red clover. The gentleman perhaps 
happened upon this larva,and jumped to the conclusion 
that it must be that of the wheat midge, though the two 
are as unlike each other as a Rose and a Peony.” 





Potato Bugs. — Unsafe Advice.— 
The following is going the rounds of the press. ‘*Sure 
death to Potato Bugs: Take 11b. Paris green, 2 lbs. pul- 
verized lime. Mix together, and sprinkle the vines.” 
We consider this unsafe, as there is no intimation of the 
fact, not generally known, that Paris green is a compound 
of arsenic and copper, and a deadly poison. Such things 
should never be recommended without a full statement 
of their properties, 0 that one may know with what he 
is dealing. The poison would be very likely to kill the 
potato bugs, but how about the vines? 





Mime for Wheat.—We wish the readers 
of the American Agriculturist would try the effect of lime 
on the wheat crop. A few square rods would be enough 
forthe experiment. Put a bushel of fresh slaked lime 
to a square rod and note the effect. There has been very 
general complaint the past harvest of shrunken wheat. 
It is attributed to the hot weather in July; but the fact 
that in many instances where the land was in good con- 
dition the wheat was plump and fine proves that it is not 
wholly due to the climate, or at least that the difficulty 
may be overcome. It is well known that liming the soil 
has a beneficial effect, especialiy in stiffening the straw 
and producing a full, plump berry. We believe the time 
has come when much of our wheat land, even in the 
limestone regions, would be greatly benefited by liming. 


Plaster, How Prepared for Land. 

“TT. W.E.,” Salt Lake City. The only preparation 
which Gypsum rock needs for sowing is pulverizing. It 
is ground in mills made for the purpose, and is burned 
only when used for making casts, hard finish, ete. Your 
better course would probably be to purchase the machin- 
ery and put up amill. Jt acts most beneficially upon 
land remote from the sea. Sown at the rate of one or 
two bushels per acre, it greatly increases the yield of 
grass and in rome of the grazing districts it is consider- 
ed the cheapest and best fertilizer that can be used. 





Bone Mill.—“ E. H. C.,’’ who wrote us some 
time since inquiring for a cheap bone mill, is informed 
that the article has not been invented. The bones are 
strong and require great pewer to crush them. It would 
take ten or twelve horse power to grind bones, anda 
suitable mill would cost several hundred dollars. Per- 
sons having good bone-mills to sell should advertise, 


Now is the Time to Destroy Red- 
Root.—On many wheat farms Red-root, or Pigeon 
Weed (Lithospermum arvense) is a great pest. The seed 
germinates in September and October, and the plants 
come into flower early in the following summer, They 
are easily destroyed, but the difficulty lies in getting at 
them. They are seldom found except in Winter wheat, 
and the only way to kill them is by hocing the wheat or 
pulling out the red-root by hand. Old farmers say the 
only way to kill them is to make the red-root think that 
you are going to sow the land to wheat in the fall, and 
then not doit. The red-root will start up, and by plow- 
ing the land in the spring the plants are all destroyed. 
Cultivating among corn does not free the land from red- 
root, because it cannot be done late in August or Septem- 
ber. Barley is sown after the corn and the land plowed 
after harvest and sown to winter wheat. The red-root 
then springs up and seriously injures the crop. Now, if 
the land for corn could be broken up in August or Sep- 
tember, the red-root would start, and would be killed by 
the plowing next spring. Or,a two or three year old 








clover sod might be broken up in August or September, 
and then sown to barley the next spring, followed with 
winter wheat. The difficulty is that at this season the 
land is often so hard that it is difficult to break it up. 
But evenif the land is plowed very imperfectly and not 
more than two or three inches deep, it will effect the ob- 
ject. The hot sun will kill the roots of grass and weeds, 
and when rain comes the red-root will start. As the land 
has not been plowed since it was in wheat the seeds of 
red-root are near the surface, and shallow plowing would 
be better than deep plowing. But later in the fall, plow 
the land again deep and well, and let it lay rough for the 
winter. Land so treated will be likely to give a splendid 
crop of barley and a good wheat crop afterwards, and we 
get rid of the troublesome red-root into the bargain. 





Ice Hiouse.—W. A. Burton, Iowa, wants hints 
on building an ice and milk-house together. He will 
find a very good plan of an ice-house in the October 
Agriculturist, 1866, with six illustrations, and several 
valuable hints in November 1867. These conveniences, 
a milk and ice-house, can very well be put at the end of 
the L, where a house has this appendage. The milk room 
might open into the L, and it would save some labor to 
have a small door or opening from the ice-house directly 
into the milk room. But the large door for filling should 
be upon the outside. If the drainage and packing are 
good, the material of which the house is made is of second- 
ary importance. The room for holding the ice fora family 
should be about 12 feet square and 12 feet between joists. 
This will give plenty of ice for the whole season, and the 
extra expense of filling, where the ice pond is convenient, 
will be small. We are glad to know that the luxury of 
ise in summer is more generally appreciated by farmers. 





Mechanic Turning Farmer.—‘ D. 
D. H., Richmond, Ind., wishes to know if a young me- 
chanic who takesa lively interest in agricultural, and 
especially in horticultural pursuits, would do well to go 
to Iowa and follow farming. If he had a capital ofa 
thousand dollars to begin with he would probably suc- 
ceed. Why not buy a few acres in the vicinity of 
some one of the thriving cities of that State, and start 
fruit and vegetable gardening? Perhaps Richmond 
might be just the place for this business. It pays well, 
and can be indefinitely extended. 





Canada Thistles—How to Kill.— 
“WwW. H. H.,” New Milford, Conn., says, cutting them 
with the hoe even with the ground every two weeks dur- 
ing the period of growth will surely kill them. I have 
repeatedly destroyed patches of thistles in this way, and 
in only one instance have I seen a thistle the second sea- 
son.” This is a laborious process; but to leave the 
thistles to multiply will make still more labor. 





Notes trom Colorado.—aA well known 
botanist, now ona scientific exploration, writes us from 
Denver as follows: ‘* On several of these streams, especial- 
ly the Big Thompson, St. Vrains and Bouldu Creek there 
is a considerable amount of cultivation in the valleys, by 
means of ditches, which lead off the water from the main 
stream into the fields. We saw many very fine fields of 
grain. One man told me he had 30 acres of oats which 
would yield % bushels per acre. But itis yet a mystery to 
me,how the many millions of acres contained in these arid 
plains are to be made productive of human food except 
in the way of raising cattle, etc. I have looked with 
considerable interest and care to sce what kinds of grasses 
cover the plains. Several species of Triticum are found. 
Triticum repens seems to be the principal grass. This 
grass, the Couch or Quack, which gives farmers so 
much trouble at the East from its difficulty of being 
eradicated, seems to be Heaven's boon to the Plains. 
However, as we approach Denver from Cheyenne, the 
Buffalo grass (Buchloe dactyloides and Munroa squarrosa) 
become quite abundant, and in the valleys are large 
patches of a grass looking at a distance like our Red top, 
but what it is I have not yct satisfied myself.” 





The Second Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture.—This volume is made up principally of 
the reports of the discussions and the lectures of Profes- 
sors Verrill and Brewer at the meeting of the Board held 
at Hartford, last January. The discussions on breeds of 
cattle, dairy husbandry, and feeding cattle, brought eut a 
great variety of useful information from the principal 
breeders and dairymen of the State. The full reports of 
the lectures, with illustrations, is a valuable feature of 
the work. We trust the Board have taken measures to 
secure a wide circulation of their report among the peo- 
ple of the State, for the audiences that heard these very 
instructive lectures were exceedingly small. Judging 
from the attendance both at New Haven aad at Hartford, 








the city is not the best place to hold these meetings. Al- 
most any rural village would have given hundreds of 
hearers, where the city afforded tens. The volume is 
from the press of Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Hartford. 


Reclaiming a Swamp. — “G. L.,” 
Bridgewater, Vt., wishes to know how to proceed in re- 
claiming a swamp, the goil of which is black muék to tho 
depth of a foot, and the subsoil hard sand and clay. The 
first step is to find an outlet, and provide for the escape 
of the water. Get four feet if you can, but attempt drain- 
ing if you can have only two. Cut off all water from the 
adjacent upland by a drain near the edge, to the full depth 
of the fall at the outlet. Then put a main drain through 
the middle, and cross drains about two reds apart empty- 
ing into the main and side drains. Tile are the cheapest 
in the end, because they save so much labor in the 
digging of the ditches, but it is better to use etone or 
wood than not to drain at all. The sand might be spread 
upon the surface as a top-dressing, after the drains are 
completed. It isnot necessary to do the whole job in 
one season. Begin at the outlet and make thorough work 
as faras you go. We recommend to all persons under- 
taking draining, Waring’s work on “ Draining for Profit,” 
published by Orange Judd & Co. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Wild Mustard or Kale—How to 
Kill.—" W. P.S.,” Flackville, N. ¥Y. The best way to 
eradicate this and all weeds is by persistent cultivation. 
If the ground is very foul, we would recommend a sum- 
mer fallow, plowing and harrowing the ground alternate- 
ly, as often as every fortnight. Every time the surface of 
the soil is disturbed a new crop of seed is brought into 
those conditions in which it will vegetate, and the snb- 
sequent harrowing or plowing destroys them. In a fal- 
low ten or a dozen crops may be destroyed in a season, 
and it is very much cheaper to destroy them with two 
horses on a grand scale than with two fingers among 
cultivated crops. Make a business of weed killing. 





Cream Skimmer for Deep Vessels. 
—The question has often been moeted whether or not 
much cream would be lost if milk were set for cream to 
rise, in deep vessels. Experiments have given very di- 
verse results, and what the reason was, nobody knew. 
Thorough cooling of milk as soon as it comes from the 
cow, not by immersing the cans in 
cold water or putting ice in the milk, 
but by passing through a cooler, is 
found to check all tendency to sour 
fora longtime. On milk thus treated 
cream will rise through the depth of 
a foot, or more, as easily as through 
milk three inches deep, set warm from 
the cow in ordinary pans. The coolers 
are patented, but the cream is removed 
by a simple dipper, which we figure. 
It bears the name of the Orange Co. 
Cream Dipper, and is made of a half 
circle of tin, bent around the centre of 
the circle, and the straight edges lap- 
ped and soldered, with a wire for a 
handle. This is dipped into the milk 
after wetting in water; the cream parts around it, and 
flows into it when the edge sinks low enough. Thus, 
allis easily removed. The dipper is useful for taking 
grease from a pot of hot soup, and for any other purpose 
when a light liquid is to be removed from a denser one. 
The method of milk cooling above alluded to recom- 
mends itgelf to all who sell milk, or set it for butter. 








Fresh Fish Com post—How to Pre- 
pare it,—‘ A. D. M.,"’ Hyannis, Mass., complains that 
turnips will not grow ina compost made of fresh fish and 
sandy loam. Hesays: ‘‘ The seeds germingte, but do not 
grow. A ncighbor tells me it is the oil that makes the 
trouble, and says if the fish had laid in the heap one year 
they would have done better.’’ Our diagnosis of the 
case would be a little different from theneighbor’s. The 
oil is of little benefit to vegetation, and for this reason 
fish scrap, after the oi! is pressed out, is worth about as 
much for manure as the whole fish. If there is not an 
oil factory at Hyannis, there ought to be immediately, 
and the oil be saved. The compost was made with sandy 
loam, and there was not enough of carbon in it to absorb 
all the ammonia or to divide the fish. The manure was 
too powerful, and burnt up the rootsof the turnips, as 
fast as they formed. Peat and muck are much better ab- 
sorbénts and dividers for fresh fish, and even of these at 
least five tons should be used to one of fish, and the com- 
post should be forked over twice, in a thorough manner, 
before it is used. The compost unquestionably improves 
by age until the fish are entirely decomposed. Lime and 
ashes are not wanted in the heap, but are better applied 
to the land. See Volume, XV, 1856, pp. 248 and 273. 
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Dairying at the nieitie.—*T.. 5 Fast 
Tennessee. Dairying can be carried on to great advan- 
tage in all the mountainous districts. A cheese factory 
has been established at Asheville in North Carolina and 
is doing well. About 8,000 pounds of cheese were made 
in May and June, and the checse sells at 20cts. per pound 
in the home market. The managers of the dairy came 
from the North, and there are plenty more ready to go. 


Fish Guano—Value of it.—‘E. B.G.,” 
Pa. The statement that “one ton of fish guano mixed 


} On the other hand, 
| neglected, half-tilled weedy piece, that in 


with a hundred loads of sods is worth as much asa hun- | 


dred loads of stable manure” is rather strong. It contains 


from three to ten percent of ammonia, and sells from | 


twenty to fifty dollars a ton, according to its fineness and | 


dryness. It isthe cheapest form of ammonia we know of. 


Wheat in the Sea-board States.— 
H. Poor, who has been preaching wheat and raising it 
these twenty years, writes us: “It is a well ascertained 
fact, that spring and winter wheat can be raised abund- 
antly in all the New England States. Farmers need no 
longer doubt the capacity of their soil to give them their 
bread. If short of manure, bone dust and other fertili- 
gers are plenty and cheap. Four bushels of wheat are 
equal to a barrel of flour.” The secret of success is 
manure applied to well drained soils. Drill in the wheat 
and cultivate it. We believe statistics show an increase 
of wheat raising in the older States. 


Steaming Food for Cattic.—‘ J. H. 
C.," Augusta, Ill. Nothing but steam is wanted to cook 
hay, or any other kind of food. Steam under pressure is 
much hotter than water, and, of course, will cook more 
rapidly. The difficulty may be in not baving your box, 
or steaming vat, tight enough. There is no particular 
danger of steaming hay too much. The softer it is made, 
the more easily it is digested. 


Bone Phosphate and Superphos- 
phate.—‘ J. K. P.,” Cold Spring, asks, 1st. If Profes- 
sor Johnson’s formula for making superphosphate given 
in the June Agriculturist would apply to alarge quantity ? 
Qnd. The price of phosphatic and fish guanos? 3d. If 
the Charleston deposit could be used for making super- 
phosphate? 1. The formula mentioned is good for any 
quantity. Itcould be made somewhat cheaper at the 
factory on a large scale, because the materials could be 
purchased at the wholesale price and the factory would 
have conveniences for handling that farmers generally 
do not have. 2. Baker’s Island guanois not in market. 
Fish as scrap $25, and fine ground and dried $4. 3. 
The Charleston deposit is a good bone phosphate accord- 
ing to the analyses given, and a company is formed to 
manufacture fertilizers from it. 


What Variety of Wheat to Sow. 


_—— 

This depends on the character and condition of the 
soil. Shorthorn cattle, that have been bred for the pur- 
pose of taking on flesh rapidly, require rich food and 
plenty of it, and no sensible farmer thinks of keeping 
them on a poor, scant pasture. He selects a breed 
adapted to his land. It is so with varieties of wheat. 
Some require more and richer food than others. 
variety that, with a sufficient quantity of appropriate 
food, will produce forty bushels of choice wheat per acre, 
and sow it on poor land, where it cannot get food enough 
to form twenty bushels, and what will be the result? Let 
the shrunken grain of the past harvest answer. 

We know two farmers in one of tho best wheat-grow- 
ing counties of Western New York, who have just 
harvested and sold their wheat. One had thirteen 
bushels of wheat per acre, that weighed 541bs. per bushel ; 
the other had 387 bushels, that weighed 6244 lbs. per 
bushel. The former was glad to get $1.80 per bushel for 
his crop, and the other sold his at the same time for 
$2.60 per bushel. One crop brought $21.16 per acre, the 
other brought $100.50 per acre. In the same neighbor- 
hood there are two farmers that Jast fall had two litters 
of pigs from good common sows, crossed with a thor- 
oughbred Essex boar. The one farmer fed the sow 
liberally, and the little pigs had the run of a barn-yard 
during the winter, where cattle were fed on grain and 
clover hay. The pigs soon learned to eat the heads of 
clover, and on this and the grain they picked up, throve 
astonishingly. During the summer they had the run ofa 
good clover lot, with the waste of the house and sour 
milk, and to-day would sell to the butcher for $30 a 
head. The other litter belonged to a man who thinks 
that ‘‘a sow to breed well must be kept thin,’’ and who 
winters his cattle on straw, and lets his pigs have the run 
of the barn-yard in winter, and of the road-side in sum- 
mer. This litter of pigs to-day, thongh the same age and 
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of the same nase as ie others, would] - dear at $6 a 
head. Naturally enough, he says that ‘‘ Essex hogs are a 
humbug.” And he is right, for his style of feeding com- 
mon hogs would be better. They will not grow as fast 
on rich food, nor suffer as much from a scanty many. | 
It is just so with varieties or breeds of wheat. 
select those adapted to the conditions in which they are 
to be grown. If you have a very choice piece of land, 
capable of producing 35 bushels of white wheat per acre, 
it would be unwise to sow it with Mediterranean wheat. 
if you have a poor run down, 
all probability 
will not produce more than 15 bushels of Mediterranean, 
it would be unwise to sow it with Diehl or Soules. It 
would be like turning a flock of Cotswold sheep into a 
hilly pasture, where Merinos could hardly get a scanty 
subsistence. 

The farmer who got one hundred dollars an acre for 
his wheat has no better Jand naturally than the one who 
got less than twenty two dollars an acre. The climate is 
the same, and there is no other difference except in the 
management. One cultivates thoroughly and manures 
highly. He employs a good deal of hired labor. Does 
not work much himself, but sees that those he hires earn 
their money. He has taken the prize for the best farm 
in the State, and is one of the most thorough, energetic 
and prosperous farmers in the country. His land is clean 
and rich, and no matter what the season is, he has almost 
invariably excellent crops. We have heard him say that 
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We must 


this Gitaing mat fatal dees nestles. its results, 

The facts are briefly as follows: Texas cattle have been 
during the summer brought up the Mississippi in great 
numbers and landed at St. Louis, Mo., Cairo, ll, , New 
Albany, Ind., and at other convenient railroad termini, 
they have been densely crowded on the steamers, not fed 


| nor watered regularly, and when landed turned out to 


he believed he could make a good crop of corn if not a | 


drop of rain fell from the time it was planted till it was 
harvested. He would depend on frequent cultivation, 
keeping the ground mellow and not enffering a weed to 
grow. His land is as rich as it was when first cleared, 
and he can raise just as good wheat. It is not owing to 
the variety, for the kind he raises is the good, old- 
fashioned Soules, that so often fails of late with ordinary 
treatment. 

In view of the state of our finances, the general stag- 
nation of trade, manufactures and commerce, combined 
with high prices for nearly all the necessaries of life, we 
could almost wish that we had, for a year or two, a choice 
variety of wheat that would give large returns for poor 
treatment. B there is no such variety, and it is vain to 
search for it. The only way to raise good wheat is by 
good culture. Make the land right and then get the best 
variety to be found. If the land is poor and you have 
not time to enrich it, be content with sowing an inferior 
variety. It will do better than the choicer kinds, which 
need richer food and better treatment. And in the mean- 
time, make calculations for the harvest of 1870. Selecta 
small piece of the best land you have, and if it is not 
clean break it up this fall and plow it again carly next 


spring and again after the corn is planted; cultivate, 
harrow and roll till every weed is destroyed. Then plow 
again in July and again just before sowing. Drill in two 


bushels of the choicest variety of white wheat yon can 
find, and you may reasonably expect a good crop, and the 
land will not forget such treatment for years. If seeded 
with clover, it will give a grand crop of hay, and if this 
is cut early 2 crop of clover secd may be expected that 
will alone pay for all the labor of the summer fallow. 
Will some of our readers figure up the difference in the 
profits of a crop of wheat that brings $100 per acre and 
one that brings only $21 per acre ? 


Texas Murrain or the Spanish Fever. 


We are a selfish and improvident people. We have 
received warning after warning. We have known of this 
terrible murrain by which the Texas herdsmen has seen 
his cattle swept away by the hundred in a night. We 
have known how it has dea!t destruction to the cattle of 
Missouri and Kansas, whose grazing grounds were 
annually traversed by herds from Texas. We have even 
seen the disease on the hither side of the Mississippi, 
when it followed the trail of Texas cattle into Kentucky 
in 1866. Yet the General Government took no steps to 
have it investigated, no State Government has looked to 
the matter. Missouri and Kansas passed laws prohibit- 
ing driving of diseased cattle through those States; but 
these Texas stecrs are not to appearance diseased, and so 
far as we know the only sanitary measures so far attempt- 
ed, have been those of the uprising of the farmers along 
the lines of travel, and the putting a sudden end to the 
traffic by prohibitions enforced by powder and ball. In 
the Agricultural Annual for 1867, Dr. John II. Tice, of 
St. Louis, described the disease particularly, and though 
the article be brief, it is more to the point than many of 
the labored dissertations which have crowded the press 
since the appearance of the3murrain in Nlinois and along 
the great railway lines from Cairo, Ill., to Providence, 
R. IL, and which caused so great excitement and 
alarm last month. This visitation is so sudden and 
locally destructive that the people are aroused to the im- 
portance of investigating and knmving something about 











graze and recuperate before being shipped by rail, or 
driven into the interior or to market. The cattle, chiefly 
cows, which followed the Texan cattle upon the grazing 
g grounds, or which picked up the hay and corn left by 
them i in the yards, after they were driven off, shortly ex. 
hibited in great numbers symptoms of disease, and soon 
after died. Those familiar with the Spanish fever pro- 
nounced it to be unmistakably that malady. 

The Texas beeves appeared tolerably well. Cattle 
simply coming in contact with them have not usually 
taken the disease, and according to the facts now known, 
it is rarely communicated in that way. Northern animals 
crossing their trail or on their pastures, take the disease 
and die with it, while the Texans which communicated jt 
continue along time apparently well. In Northern stock 
the incubation of the disease,—that is the time it hides 
itself after the exposure to infection before it breaks ont 
—is variable, varying from a few days to several weeks ; 
while if not slaughtered before, the Texans may not 
be struck down by it for months. The disease is com. 
municated only by Texan cattle to Northern ones so faras 
reported, not by home cattle to home cattle. If com- 
maunicated, it is possibly in that torpid, chronic form 
which the Texan cattle have, and which is so long in de- 
veloping. The disease appears to be uniformly taken by 
cattle grazing on the same ground or standing in the 
frame yards where Texas cattle have been. The diseased 
Texas herds are probably those which have arrived since 
the very hot weather. Those received early in the season 
have neither communicated nor developed disease, so far 
as we have seen the reports. 

We greatly rejoice in the gencral alarm, because so 
many people are brought to agree with us that ‘ this 
thing has gone far enough,” and because we hope that 
something will now be done to shield all our citizens ef- 
fectually from the disease. We must say we feel no very 
great concern as yet for the safety of the herds of the 
country. Texas cattle are well known by their peculiar 
build, wide coarse horns, etc. Droves of them will not 
be moved at present except perhaps by rail to the mar- 
ket. Diseased Northern herds will shortly run their 
course—very few live, and those are said to lose their hair 
in patches, or all over their bodies. If cattle take the 
disease only as stated, the fact will soon be known and 
guarded against; and the most important fact of all is, 
the first severe frost puts an end to the infection. 

Symptoms.—An animal acntely attacked draws iteelf up, 
bowing its back; its head falls; its ears droop; its eyes 
are dull; the coat is staring. It refuses food, passes 
blood or is constipated, and the urine is very dark. It 
shivers as if cold. Its respiration is labored, and it often 
runs at the eyes and nose. Cattle suffering with the 
Spanish fever have usually great thirst. Dr. Tice says: “In 
all the cases that came under my own cognizance, the pa- 
tients suffered from thirst, but drinking, especially cold 
water, was fatal almost immediately. I have seen affected 
cattle go and slake their thirst at a brook, return to the 
bank and drop down dead.’ Alluding to the statemert 
of some observers that the cattle neither é¢xhibited thirst 
nor hunger, he adds: ‘It is said the banks of rivers and 
streams (in Texas) are often lined with the carcasses of 
cattle dying after drinking.” The first symptom is an 
increase of internal temperature, it rising from 95° 
to 103°, or to 106°. The animals have a high fever, 
the milk of cows dries up, and the disease runs its 
course within three or four days usually. The localities 
most seriously affected by the disease have been along the 
railroad lines, where the Texas cattle have been taken for 
pasturage, and the eastern cattle yards, where the cattle 
have been sent for slaughter. Boards of Health and other 
officers have taken prompt and judicious measures to 
prevent the spread of the disease and the use of the meat. 

What should be done? The question affects every one! 
The Chicago Packers’ Association took the first right step, 
(seconded as we hear by Gen. Capron, Commissioner of 
Agriculture) in employing Prof. Gamgee, who was at the 
time at Chicago, to go with medical and other gentlemen 
to thoroughly investigate the disease andits causes. The 
report of this Committee has not been made public up to 
the time of our going to press, though sundry con- 
flicting statements, purporting to come from Prof. G., 
are reported by the newspapers. Judging from the light 
we have we should certainly say an absolute prohibition 
of the traffic in Texan and Cherokee beeves should be 
enforced except during the season of occasional severe 
frosts. The dates might be set as between November 1st 
and March 5th, or the date of the commencement of the 
driving or shipping of the cattle might be announced by 
the Governor of Missouri, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, or some other suitable person. 
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Asiatic Fowls—Cochins. 
Te 

We obtain from Asia, and especially from 
Eastern and Southern Asia, a number of strik- 
ing and useful varieties of fowls. Among these 
are the Malays, Brahmas, and Cochins, 
all notable for their great size. The 
first named have been long known, but 
are now quite rare in this country, no 
doubt on account of the superiority of 
the other breeds. They are a gaunt, 
leggy fowl, of a somewhat. game-cock 
look, but coarse; not so courageous 
in battle, but vindictive and cruel 
towards a weaker foe. The Brahmas 
or Brahma Pootras and Cochins resem- 
ble each other in general characteristics 
very closely, yet in some respects their 
habits are so different that it can hardly 
be doubted that they are regarded as 
distinct breeds from no mere fancy of 
the poultry breeders, but from inherent 
differences which careful breeding 
should preserve. We have from time 
to time received from China fowls very 
similar to these, which have borne 
several names now pretty much drop- 
ped from the roll. We hear no more 
of Shanghaes, little of Chittagongs ; yet 
these were favorite breeds but a few 
yearsago, The reason of this is that at 
the ports whence we received our China 
fowls, there was very little care taken 
to keep the breeds separate, and com- 
munication with the interior was diffi-. 
cult; hence Shanghaes with feathered 
legs and with clean ones, white, buff, 
gray, and brown, and marked by other 
differences, found their way to the breed- 
ing yards of England and America. 
After sufficient time had elapsed for the careful 
study of the breeds, their habits, and uses, they 
have been, by common consent, classified as 
Cochins and Brahmas, while the clean legged 
varieties of these breeds have been dropped as 
probably mongrels and unworthy of cultivation. 


a _ EEE 


The cock, photographed at 9 months old, | legs, feathered to the end of the middle and 
weighed at a year old, 14 pounds; the hen on 
the left is an old fowl, and weighs 12'|. pounds, 
and the other is, or was when photographed, 
9 months old, and when a year old weighed 11 
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pounds, 
Cochins, those of a nearby pure white color, all 
shades of cream, buff, lemon, partridge colored, 
brown, and even black, or very nearly black. 
The external characteristics of the Cochins are 
large-sized bodies, profusely feathered with soft, 


The Cochins are batts 


of various colors, 
while in form and 
plumage otherwise 
they are very sim- 
ilar. We give en- 
gravings taken 
from excellent pho- 
tographs of three 
buff Cochin fowls 
from the yard of a 
young amateur, Mr. 
G. H. Leavitt, of 
Flushing, L. IL 
These birds are re- 
markable for their 
size, and though 
their form may be 
somewhat criticised 
by those who know 
the breed only in 
their own yards, or 
gebrough Mr, Tar- 
rison Weir's beauti- 
ful and natural por- 
traits of famous 
birds, belonging to 
noted English breeders, (in which we must be- 
lieve he allowed his facile pencil to represent 
the birds a little nearer to what he wished to 
see them than they actually were), yet, con- 
sidering their weight, it is remarkably fine, 
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BUFF COCHIN HENS.—FROM 
fluffy plumage ; good-sized heads, with medium- 
sized, single combs, large wattles and ear lobes, 
clear, bright eyes, and strong, curved, tapering 
beaks; breasts, broad and full; long, strong 
thighs, set wide apart, with short, thick, yellow 





Fig. 1.—nBuFF COCHIN COCK.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


We find among the sub-breeds of 





A PIIOTOGRAPH. 


outer toes; full neck hackle, and saddle hackle, 
and very small tails, which are nearly concealed 
in the fluff and hackle feathers. The hens have 
delicate combs, mild eyes, smaller legs, shorter 
thighs than the cocks, and character- 
istic plumage. The color is various, the 
tail being generally dark, and some- 
times black in the buff, lemon, cin- 
namon, and partridge varieties. The 
Cochins are a very domestic breed, 
seldom wandering far from their yard, 
even if free range be allowed them. 
They differ in this respect from the 
Brahmas, which wander far, are early 
risers, and late in going to roost, while 
the Cochins are constitutionally lazy 
birds. They are hardy, mature early, 
are excellent winter layers, and crossed 
with Dorkings, Creveceeurs, or games, 
make most delicious and early chickens, 
Broilers sell well in green pea time, but 
the fowls are not superior for the table, 
as thir flesh is not so delicate as our 
common dunghills, or as the various 
crosses with the Cochins named above. 





Arrange to Sow More Clover. 


The value of red clover as a renovator 
of the soil is not generally appreciated. 
It makes excellent hay, and when con- 
sumed makes a manure very rich in 
nitrogen. A ton of good clover hay 
contains about 50 Ibs. of nitrogen, 
probably not more than one-tenth of 
which is lost in passing through ani- 
mals. It is worth as manure three or 
four times as much as that which we 
commonly cart from the yard in the 
spring. The crop is of very great value for pas- 
ture or to turn inasagreen crop. The usage 
of good farmers differs somewhat in the treat- 
ment of clover. Some turn in the crop when 
full grown in June. Others pasture it the first 
season, and turn in what is left for wheat. Others 
let it stand without 


= _. pasturing, and turn 


it under for wheat. 
Others take off two 
crops, and turn it 
under the second 
season. The most 
intelligent farmers 
are now favoring 
the practice of cut- 
ting and pasturing 
through one season, 
believing that the 
soil improves more 
by the growth’ of 
the roots. It isa 
very strong-rooted 
plant and _ pene- 
trates the soil toa 
great depth. The 
mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil is 
very much improy- 
ed by the decay of 
these long tap-roots. 
However used, it 
cannot fai? to bene- 
fit the soil if the manure that is made from the 
plant is carefully saved and returned to the 
fields where it grew. Clover ought to havea 
place in every rotation, The farmers of the in- 
terior and of the South have the means in this 
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plant of restoring the fertility of their wheat 
fields, and securing as large crops as the virgin 
soil yielded. Arrange to sow more clover. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 57. 
oe 

One of our most extensive stock dealers offers 
to furnish me 500 good Merino sheep to fatten 
this coming winter at $1 a head, He thinks 
sheep will be lower this fall than ever before 
known, and that it will be a good time to buy 
good three-year-old wethers to fatten. ‘“ You 
will double your money before next March.” 
No doubt this is so. But I would a great deal 
rather double the money on a lot of $5 sheep 
than on a lot costing but $1 a head. In the one 

“ase you get $5 for the feed, and in the other 
only $1. The one will pay very well, and the 
other will not pay atall. And yet you “double 
your money ” in both cases. 

Last winter Mr. Surian Winne, of Albany 
County, fattened 901 sheep, and sold them in the 
spring for $12,049.15 net, an average of $13.37 
per head. Mr. W. made some very interesting 
experiments to ascertain which are the most 
profitable sheep to fatten, Leicesters or Merinos, 
He selected 60 Canada Leicesters and 61 Meri- 
nos, and placed them in two separate lots, giv- 
ing to each precisely the same food and general 
treatment. The experiment continued from 
February 10th to March 28th, or 46 days. 

February 10th, the 60-Leicesters weighed 8,870 pounds. 

March 28th, the 60 Leicesters weighed 9,878 pounds. 

Gain in 46 days, 1,008 pounds. 

Total cost of feed (hay, grain, oil-meal, roots, &c.), for 
the 46 days, $174.43. 

February 10th, the 61 Merinos weighed 6,909 pounds. 

March 28th, the 61 Merinos weighed 7,389 pounds. 

Gain in 46 days, 480 pounds. 

Total cost of food as above, $144.78. 

Both Jots were sold March 31st. The Leices- 
ters brought 10°], cents per pound, live weight, 
and the Merinos 10/2 cents. These are the 
facts as published in the Albany Cultivator, the 
editor of which says: 

“A calculation in simple proportion will show 
that if the coarse wools gained 1,003 pounds at 
a cost of $174.43 for feed, the gain of the fine 
wools at the same ratio, upon an expense of 
$144.78, should have been 836 pounds, whereas 
it was only 480 pounds, or a little more than 
one-half a proportionate amount as compared 
with cost. Compared with live weight Feb. 
10th, the coarse wools gained 11’|,; per cent in 
the 46 days, the fine wools not quite 7 per cent.” 

The results would have been more satisfac- 
tory had the experiment commenced earlier. 
Six and a half weeks is too short a period. 

The average weight of the Leicesters Febru- 
ary 10th was 147°|, pounds, and March 28th 
164'|. pounds, showing a gain of 16°|, pounds, or 
a little over 2"|2 pounds per week. The average 
weight of the Merinos February 10th was 113?|, 
pounds, and March 28th 121 pounds, showing a 
gain of 7°|, pounds each,or 1'], pounds per week. 

In proportion to live weight the two lots con- 
sumed very nearly the same amount of food, as 
judged by its money value. The actual weight 
of the food consumed is not given. Thus the 
average weight of the Leicesters during the ex- 
periment was 9,371 pounds, and they consumed 
$174.43 worth of food, or $1.86 per 100 pounds. 
The average weight of the Merinos was 7,149 
pounds, and they consumed $144.78 worth of 
food, or $2.02 per 100 pounds. It will thus be 
seen that the Merinos consumed a little more 
food in proportion to live weight than the Lei- 
cesters, but the difference is not very striking. 
The food of the Leicesters cost 44 cents per 
week per head, that of the Merinos 36 cents. 








Each pound of increase cost with the Leicesters 
17'J2 cents, and with the Merinos 29 cents. 

It is very evident that if we depend for our 
profit merely on the gain in weight, fattening 
sheep in winter will not pay. In England 
lean or store sheep sold for the purpose of fat- 
tening usually command as much per pound as 
they sell for per pound when fat, and from the 
fact that the business is carried on to an im- 
mense extent we must conclude that it is, direct- 
ly or indirectly, profitable. The turnip crop 
gives the English farmers a large supply of green 
food in winter at a comparatively cheap rate, 
and it is owing to this crop and to the rich 
manure obtained from its consumption, in con- 
nection with oil-cake and clover hay, that they 
sell choice mutton at cheaper rates than we can. 

Fattening sheep in winter has usually been 
quite profitable in this country. This is owing 
to the fact that comparatively few farmers had 
sufficient courage to feed enough grain or oil- 
cake to make their sheep really fut, and those 
who selected the right kind of sheep and fed 
them liberally monopolized the business. How 
long this state of things will continue remains 
to be seen. 

John Johnston has been a very successful 
feeder of Merino sheep. He buys three and 
four-year-old wethers in the fall, feeds them 
liberally all winter, and sells them about the 1st 
of March, getting good pay for the food, a large 
pile of rich manure, and often a considerable 
sum of money for his trouble. But, of course, 
if every pound of Merino mutton produced 
during the winter cost 29 cents, he must buy 
his sheep at a cheap rate in the fall and sell them 
high in the spring. He contends that he can 
mike more money as things are in fattening 
Merinos than in fattening Leicesters. He is prob- 
ably right; but what he makes somebody else 
loses. It is evident that the Leicesters will pro- 
duce more mutton for the food consumed than 
the Merinos. 

The profit of fattening sheep in winter depends 
much more on getting an additional cent or two 
per pound in the spring than most farmers real- 
ize. If Mr. Winne’s sheep had sold for 8 cents 
per pound, instead of over ten cents,le must lave 
bought them at very low rates to have made 
any money by the transaction. Thus if his 
Leicesters weighed 100 pounds in the fall, and 
he fed them for 20 weeks, they would then 
weigh 150 pounds, which, at 8 cents a pound, 
would bring $12. The food costs 44 cents a 
week, or $8.80; so that, to get his money back, 
he must buy Leicester sheep weighing 100 
pounds for $3.20, or less than 37], cents per 
pound, and then depend wholly on the manure 
for his profit, With the Merinos, if they 
weighed 80 pounds in the fall, and increased 
1?|, pounds per week for 30 weeks, they would 
then weigh 105 pounds, which, at 8 cents per 
pound, would bring $8.40. The food at 36 
cents per weck would cost $7.20. So that the 
sheep must be bought for $1.20 per head, or 
1'J2 cents per pound. If the shéep sold for only 
7 cents per pound in the spring we should have 
to buy a good 80-pound Merino wether in the 
fall for 15 cents, in order to come out even. If 
the sheep sold for 6 cents per pound in the 
spring, or $6.30 each, and the food cost, as it did 
in Mr. Winne’s experiments, $7.20, those who 
are desirous of getting rid of their sheep must 
give some enterprising feeder 90 cents apiece to 
take them off their hands!—To go into the 
business of fattening sheep in the winter, there- 
fore, because sheep are now cheap, and because 
“you can double your money,” would be all 
very well if it did not cost anything to feed them. 





I told you that our cows were very thin this 
spring when turned out to grass, owing to the 
fact that we had been feeding corn-fodder up to 
about the 1st of March, and milking them until 
Within a few weeks of calving. We fed them a 
little corn meal mixed with water, but they did 
not eat it very well, and we gave it up after a 
few days. Contrary to my expectations our 
cows haye never before done so well. 

I have a 10-acre field, that, when I bought the 
farm, was occupied with nursery trees, and had 
been for four years. After the trees had been 
taken off I sowed it to peas, and top-dressed it 
with three or four hundred pounds of superphos- 
phate and other artificial manure per acre. The 
peas were the largest crop I ever saw grow. 
We had some forty-four large two-horse loads 
from the ten acres. The land was full of this- 
tles, but the rank growth of peas smothered 
them out. After the peas were off we plowed 
the land twice and drilled in wheat, top-dress- 
ing it with Lawes’ wheat manure that I got 
from England. The wheat was a fair crop, say 
twenty-five bushels per acre. It was seeded 
down with clover alone, and after the wheat 
was off, such a growth of clover that fall I have 
rarely seen. I pastured it down quite bare in 
October and November, which is perhaps not a 
good practice, but I was short of feed. At any 
rate, the next spring the clover started early and 
produced an immense crop of hay. It was then 
allowed to grow up, and was cut for seed. This 
spring the clover grew almost as vigorously as 
before. We have kept on it, so far, eleven head 
of cattle, eight sheep, a dozen or more pigs, and 
for several weeks eight horses, The pasture, 
although we are having a very severe drouth, is 
still green and abundant. The Deacon was 
speaking about it this morning. He thinks it 
must be “that stuff you put on to it,” and he is 
undoubtedly right, though I have no doubt that 
the fact of the land having been cultivated for 
five years with young apple trees has something 
to do with it. Elwanger and Barry tell me that 
a dozen years ago it was almost impossible to 
induce a farmer to rent land for nursery pur- 
poses, but now they are offered it every day. 
Farmers find that when land has been kept in 
small trees and receives good cultivation for four 
or five years it afterwards produces splendid 
crops. It is another illustration of the fact that 
“tillage is manure.” 

Our cows are nothing to brag about, and have 
nothing but this heavily stocked pasture, and yet 
we get from seven cows—one of which is far- 
row—about forty-five pounds of butter a week. 
This week, though the weather is very hot and 
pastures generally are drying up, we made 43 
pounds. This, of course, is nothing remarkable, 
but still for a run-down farm it is eneouraging. 

Nobody needs a little encouragement more 
than the man who undertakes to renovate a run- 
down farm, especially if he is known “to write 
for the papers ;” and if, as I made up my mind 
to do, he tells of his failures as well as his suc- 
cesses, he may be excused if his mind dwells on 
the first indications of any decided improve- 
ment that he may see on the farm. In this light 
I think no one will blame me for saying that 
my crops this year are far better than ever be- 
fore. We have drawn in about one hundred 
and forty loads of capital hay, and have still 
twenty acres of timothy to cut. This is on the 
old “stump lot” that we cleared up last fall, 
and plowed for the first time. I intended to 
have cut it-before, but wheat harvest came on 
so rapidly and men demanded such exorbitant 
wages that I concluded to let it remain till after 
harvest and cut it for seed. My operations in 
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clearing up this land have certainly been suc- 
cessful. We did not plow it till August. Ten 
acres of the drier portions of the field we sowed 
to wheat on the tough old sod just turned over. 
This is the best wheat I have, and the Deacon 
says: “Don’t you be telling about that wheat 
crop, or you will lead thousands astray; we all 
thought you would not get any wheat, and if 
the season had not been so favorable for this 
kind of low land it would have all winter-killed 
or rusted.” Now the truth is, the good crop is 
not so much owing to the favorable season as 
to a deep open ditch that I cut through it, On 
the lower portions we sowed timothy alone. 
The weather was so dry last fall that much of 
the seed did not germinate, and it did not start 
till after the rains in May. And yet I think a 
good deal of it will cut at least two tons of pure 
timothy to the acre, and the Deacon says if I 
harrow it this fall, sow a little more seed, and 
get out all the pieces of roots that are brought 
to the surface, so that next year we can cut it 
with the mowing machine, it will pay better 
than the best wheat land on the farm. This 
year’s crop will much more than pay for all the 
labor I spent on it. 





As long as labor isso uncertain I think I shall 
plant but little corn. I never thought that there 
was much profit in the crop itself in this sec- 
tion. The main object in raising it is to clear 
the land; but Lam not sure if it is not better to 
summer fallow. Farmers complain of the 
scarcity of help and of the unskillfulness and 
idleness of that which they do obtain, together 
with the high wages demanded. On the other 
hand, farm men who have families complain of 
the high prices of everything which they have 
to buy, and assert (and, I believe, truly,) that 
they have to be far more economical than be- 
fore the war. This labor question demands the 
earnest and thoughtful consideration of every 
intelligent farmer. That there is something 
wrong in our present system is obvious. Men 
receive higher wages for the work done than 
in any other country in the world, and yet there 
are, in the older settled sections, industrious, 
able-bodied, and skillful men who live either in 
houses of their own or rent them, who are as 
poor and enjoy no more of the comforts of life 
than the English laborer who works for half a 
dollar a day and boards himself. Why is this? 
It is not the currency; it is not the climate, 
though this may have something to do with it; 
it is not owing to any difference in the men. Is 
it not owing to the want of regular employment ? 

During the first part of the season I paid my 
extra hands ten shillings a day, and they board- 
ed themselves. As the season advanced I paid 
twelve shillings, and promised to do so till the 
1st of December. Haying came on before farm- 
ers were through hoeing, and harvest long be- 
fore they were through haying. My men as 
they came to work in the morning were met by 
farmers who do not employ any extra hands for 
more than tivo or three weeks in the year, with 
the question: “How much a day does Harris 
pay you now?” “Twelve shillings.” “If you 
will come and help me to-day I will give you 
twenty shillings and board.” Some of them 
have strength enough and sense enough and 
honor enough to resist the temptation, but it 
makes them uneasy, and those who come say: 
“John has gone to help Snooks to-day, and gets 
twenty shillings, and I think you ought to pay 
me more than twelve shillings.” Now, of 
course no man can afford to pay such wages for 
any length of time. A farmer who gets into a 
tight place can afford to pay for a week ten or 








fifteen dollars extra rather than have his hay 
spoil or his wheat shell out, and he can hardly 
be expected, perhaps, to take into consideration 
the effect that such extravagant wages have on 
men who are engaged for the season at reason- 
able rates. That it has a bad effect we all 
know. Turing the very busiest part of the year, 
when every hour counts, and when, if ever, men 
should try to do two days work in one, they are 
the most independent, most dissatisfied, and 
most inclined to shirk. It is not that there is a 
scarcity of men. Every month brings thou- 
sands of stalwart Germans to our shores, and 
the cities are crowded with people out of em- 
ployment. There are men enough to do all the 
work, provided their labor could be economized 
and properly distributed through the season. 
These men who get such high wages for a few 
days do not like to settle down to steady work 
at reasonable rates. The consequence is, they 
are idle half the time, while many things that 
could be done profitably with labor at ten shil- 
lings a day are left undone because the men re- 
fuse to work for less than twelve shillings or 
two dollars. Occasionally they get jobs at 
such rates of payment, and are thus able to 
eke out a scanty and uncertain livelihood. 
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Education for Farming. 
—— 

Summer work has occupied the minds and 
hands of the young men and boys of the coun- 
try, and by this time they begin to see their way 
through, and many are thinking what to do for 
the winter. The crops are to be harvested, and 
when this is done, the work will be such that 
fewer hands will do it, and the boys can be 
spared to go toa trade or to school. There is 
a great demand for the labor of good mechanics 
of almost every trade, many of whom are 
now getting very high wages. The country is 
growing rapidly, and though, as a rule, Ameri- 
can journeymen are by no means thoroughly 
accomplished, like the mechanics of Europe, 
yet there is work enough for them, and they 
rise rapidly if industrious, sober, and intelligent. 
This makes the trades very attractive to young 
farmers, and the mechanic arts will always 
draw their recruits largely from the farms. The 
farm, however, offers greater inducements to 
really intelligent labor than either the trades 
or the mercantile professions, and young farm- 
ers should plan how to best spend the win- 
ter for their improvement in their profession. 

The farmer without an education for his call- 
ing remains a sort of drudge wherever he is, 
and he stands no higher in society than a mere 
hand-worker ought to. Properly educated for 
his business he elevates his profession and him- 
self exactly in proportion to his intelligence 
and general culture. Facilities for agricultural 
education are greatly increasing over the whole 
country, and it would be well for farmer-boys 
to see if they cannot in some way take ad- 
vantage of them, even if they can do no more 
than attend a single course of lectures. The ad- 
vantages to be gained would be some informa- 
tion which could hardly be acquired in any 
other way, a knowledge of where to obtain in- 
formation from books and from other sources, 
and finally, how to make knowledge available. 
The Agricultural Colleges of Michigan and Mas- 
sachusetts, the Scientific Schools of New Haven, 
Rutgers and Dartmouth Colleges, offer such fa- 
cilities. The Cornell University, with its un- 
rivaled advantages, the University of Kentucky, 
and several other institutions, open their doors 
to those who would base their agricultural 














practice upon a broader foundation than that 
of their own and their fathers’ experience. 

Our successful commercial men, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, brokers, shippers, etc., 
as soon as they acquire wealth which they do 
not need in business, immediately buy country 
seats, or farms, which they have worked under 
their direction, or upon shares, either for the 
sake of drawing articles .of daily consumption 
fresh from the fountain of natural supply, or to 
be used as summer retreats from din and dust, 
or for the profit they hope to gain by the rise in 
value of the land. Thus there is and will be 
an increasing demand for intelligent young farm 
managers to superintend with profit to the owner 
these estates. Good salaries will be paid for 
educated brains, and this demand, as soon as 
it is felt upon the farm, will keep our agricul- 
tural colleges and lecture rooms full of atten- 
tive pupils, who choose farming as their trade, 
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Should Cows Have Food during the Night ? 


A young farmer asks: “Do you think that 
cows should be turned into a small enclosure 
when milked in the evening, and kept there 
without food or water until after milking in the 
morning?” We think not. At all events they 
should have access to water, and if they could 
have a good feed of green food, say corn fodder, 
they would give enough more butter to pay for 
all the cost twice over. In experiments made 
on the Royal Agricultural College farm, at 
Cirencester, the average composition of milk was 
ascertained during each month. The results 
for September and October were as follows: 
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Sept, | Morning...... 89.91 | 1.99 | 2.94 | 4.48 | 0.64 
wept. ¢Bvening...... 90.70 | 1.79 | 2.81 | 4.04 | 0.66 
Oct, | Morning...... 87.60 | 3.90 | 2.87 | 4.84 | 0.79 
* {Evening...... 90.30 | 2.99 | 2.37 | 3.76 | 0.58 





Dr. Velcker, in commenting on these remark- 
able results, states that the cows in September 
were out in ‘a pasture, poor and overstocked, so 
that the daily growth of grass furnished hardly 
food enough to meet the daily waste to which the 
animal frame is subject, and was not calculated 
to meet an extra demand of materials for the 
formation of curd and butter.” In October, 
“on account of the deficiency of the herbage, 
the cows were in the evening driven into the 
stall and there supplied with hay, roots, and 
meal. The milk became better at once; for 
the morning’s milk then contained 12"|. per cent 
of solid matter, and in this nearly 4 per cent of 
butter. [The Dr. does not mean exactly what he 
says. It was not the solid matter that contains 
4 per cent of butter, but the milk itself. The 
solid matter contains over 31 per cent of butter.] 
The concentrated food which the cows were 
fed at evening was clearly made into good, rich 
milk during the night.” 

In regard to whether it is best to allow the 
cows to run in the pasture during the night, or 
to shut them in the barn-yard, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. But we apprehend the pres- 
ent custom arose from the greater convenience 
of having the cows in the yard ready to milk in 
the morning, instead of having to go through 
the wet grass, or sometimes into the woods, in 
search of them. We think there can be little 
doubt that they would do better in a good pas- 
ture during the night than ina pen. A better 
plan, however, is to feed them in the yard. 

This isa standing argument for feeding low— 
say all the straw and hay they will eat, with a 
few nubbins of corn, five or six weeks before 
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they come in. There can be little doubt that, 
as a general rule, cows are not fed high enough 
during winter to afford the best results during 
suminer. A cow keptin acomfortable and well- 
ventilated stable, with abundance of nutritious 
food, will be healthier and better able to stand 
the strain on her constitution at calving, than if 
kept on a low dict; and there can be little doubt 
that, with a cow of the right sort, all the fat that 
is accumulated while she is dry will find its way 
to the pail during the summer in the form of 
butter. In the dairy districts wintering a cow 
is expensive, even on the poorest description of 
food, and it is a short-sighted policy to stint her, 
as we thus lose the whole benefit of her exist- 
ence during several months. It is just as im- 
portant to feed her well while she is dry as 
while she is giving milk. Ofcourse the matter 
may b2 overdone, especially with cows not 
adapted to high feeding, but as a general rule, 
there is very little danger ‘iin this direction. 
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Fig. 1.—MISSOURI BARN. 
Barn Building at the West. 
Ee: aie 
The barns of the West have hitherto not been 
models either of architectural style or practical 
utility, which could be held up for imitation. 
Of late, however, we know of a great awaken- 
ing taking place on the subject of barns, and 
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Hig, 2.—PLAN OF BARN. 


of manure, ‘wo siijects than which none 
more important can be discussed, and which 














will soon be followed by great interest in rota- 
tion of crops. This, indeed, is already becom- 
ing the theme of thought and discussion among 
wide-awake men. To get the best crops we 
must have manure. The crops must be convert- 
ed into beef or money,and manure. To get the 
most manure and the best and cheapest beef, 
we must have barns; while to make the best 
use of the manure and_secure clean culture, 
we must adopt a rotation of crops, Our West- 
ern friends are, perhaps, too apt to measure the 
merits of a barn by its size, its substantial fram- 
ing, and good finish. The criterion of excellence 
should be convenience and adaptation to its uses. 
Mr. Wm. B. Collier, of St. Louis, has lately 
erected a fine barn on his estate, in New Mexico, 
Adrian Co., Mo., and as it is regarded by well- 
informed people as the best barn in the State, 
hesends us a photograph and ground plan. The 
plan is a modification of that of the barn of Ru- 
fus J. Lackland, St. Louis Co. It was occupied 
January ist of the current year, and with a large 
corn crib 35 fect square, 
not seen in the engray- 
ing, cost $9,000. The 
building is 84 ft. square, 
and nearly 50 feet in ex- 
treme hight, not in- 
cluding the cellar; it 
= fronts the south. There 
are 84 stalls, arranged 
as in the ground plan, 
fig. 2, there being two 
| rows of horse stalls on 
one side and three rows 
of cattle stalls on the 
other. The proportions 
of the interior are as 
liberal of space as those 
of the barn itself. The 
central drive-way or 
barn-floor is 16 feet 
wide. The carriage 
and wagon-rooms on each side the floor are 
20 feet square each. Two large loose boxes 
are for the accommodation of the stallions “St. 
Louis” and “Pilot Temple”; and from the 
sketch sent we judge that the various passage- 
ways between the rows of stalls, and at the rear 
of them, must be more than 4 feet wide, while 
we make out the horse stalls to be 
nearly 6 feet, and the stalls for 
two cows to be nearly 8 feet in 
width. The two spaces enclosed 
between dotted lines on the barn- 
floor indicate the position of the 
hoistways for hay and grain, un- 
der the skylights. The spaces at 
either end outside these hoisting 
spaces are floored over above the 
great doors, and are to be finished 
off as granaries for keeping the 
stock of oats, meal, etc., required 
' for the stock, On each side of the 
barn is a rain-water cistern, 12 feet 
9 inches in diameter, and 25 feet 
deep ; these are connected by a 
pipe, passing underground across 
the front of the barn. There are 
seven windows on each side, and 
six besides the five sliding doors, 
in each gable. These, with the 
three great ventilators, afford un- 
usual provision for pureair. The 
cattle are, doubtless, as we judge 
from the arrangement of this 
plan, fed from the floor above. The passage 
between the rows of horse stalls is for feeding. 











The building stands upon 54 stone pillars, and 
has a tight board floor, any part of which may 
be easily renewed, as occasion may require, 
Foul Water in Wells. 
— 

Some wells furnish periodically water un- 
pleasant to the taste, and doubtless unwhole- 
some. The bad taste usually comes out in the 
summer at low stages of water, and disappears 
with the wiuter rains, when the wells are full, 
This occurs when the temperature of the water 
is raised sufficiently to allow the moderately 
rapid decomposition of organic substances 
which might otherwise remain without giving 
any hint of their presence. These substances 
may be derived from several sources; the most 
usual is from leaves and small animals falling 
into the well. In examining one of these taint- 
ed wells recently, we found that alead pipe had 
been put into the well leading very near the 
sink drain, and the filth of the sink followed the 
outside of the pipe into the well. Sometimes 
other causes of pollution are in close prox- 
imity. We cannot be too careful in secur- 
ing pure water for family use at all seasons of 
the year. Quite often the secret of disease is 
found in the well. Temporary relief may be 
found in the use of charcoal, but this does not 
relieve the heads of the family from the respon- 
sibility of ferreting out and stopping the cause. 
Throw a peck or half bushel of good charcoal 
on the fire; let it get partially ignited through- 
out; then take it out, crack the large Jumps, 
and put it immediately into a wet gunny bag or 
any wet sack of coarse, open stuff. Put into the 
bag, also, a stone weighing 10 pounds or more, 
and, attaching a cord, lower it to the bottom of 
the well. Churn it up and down a few times, 
and after an hour, repeat the “churning,” and 
this time fasten the cord so that the bag will 
hang near the surface of the water. Repeating 
the operation in a few hours the water will 
probably be sweet and healthy for several days. 
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The Lance-head Hoe, 
—_—o— 

A few weeks since our good friend James P. 
Swain, of Westchester Co., brought into the 
oftice three hoes like the one engraved, and the 
very same day we received a letter from “ P.,” 
of Gloucester Co., N. J., which we give in part 
below. The hoes brought in by Mr. Swain 
seem to have been made exactly after the pat- 
tern described by “P,” so much so that we in- 

















LANCE-HEAD HOE. 


quired into the matter and found the gentlemen 
to be entire strangers to each other, and that 
Mr. Swain had originally made his hoe in his 
father’s blacksmith shop some 50 years ago. 
These hoes are quite distinct from the common 
hayonet hoe, being 4", inches long by 2"[s in 
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width, made of good steel, very light, very 
sharp, and balanced on a line with the handle. 
We never before employed so handy a tool 
for surface working of the soil where it is not 
very stony. It picks out weeds close to, or in 
the carrot row almost, and often quite as well 
as apair of fingers; it sweeps through the crust 
of the soil, cutting every weed and letting it 
stay where it stood. Held at a different angle 
it turns off quite a furrow, which may be 
directed against the row or up toa “hill.” It 
works around a hill of corn or beans in an af- 
fectionate sort of way, the point entering to 
nick out a weed or two, and the blade whisks 
about, loosening the soil and cutting off the 
weeds, and though out of sight is in no danger 
of doing any injury—the “ goose-neck” being 
turned toward the plant. The handle is very 
light, and might be best made of clear straight- 
grained pine, for it is, or should be, subjected 
to no hard blows. “P.” writes as follows: 
“T have seen nothing that suits me better for 
stirring the ground between plants, loosening 
hard soil, and even for chopping up deep-rooted 
weeds and tufts of grass, and scraping the top 
soil, than the spear or lance shaped hoe. A few 
years ago I went to a blacksmith and described 
tohim what I wanted. He tooka worn-out, flat, 
shoeing rasp, and broke it in two in the middle, 
and from one-half of it soon forged mea very 
complete tool, sharp and thin at the edges and 
point. I ground it up quite sharp on the side 
edges, leaving the back or middle thick, the in- 
side flat, about in the shape of a spear head cut 
or split in two flatwise. After a use of three 
summers it is but very little worn, and seems 
to be the favorite tool of the garden. For replant- 
ing corn and truck seeds generally, it is splen- 
did. It cannot be excelled for ease of working 
and completeness, and by using the side, it is a 
fine affair for scraping the top of the ground and 
killing weeds just starting.” 





Remedy for Canker Worms. 


We published last year, page 102, Ralph Rob- 
inson’s method of destroying the female moth 
of the canker worm. That had the merit of 
cheap materials, but was expensive in the item 
of labor. In a recent conversation with John 
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PROTECTION AGAINST CANKER WORMS. 


G. Barker, of Cambridge, Mass., he gave us the 
details of a plan, which he has applied to the 
orchard of which he has charge, for the last two 
years, with entire success. He is indebted for 
the idea to Elijah Luke, an amateur horticultur- 
ist, of Cambridgeport, Mass. To prevent the 
motlis from ascending the tree, he incloses the 
trunk with a rough box, fig. 1, about 15 inches 
deep, of sufficient size to leave about 4 inches 








between the inside of the box and the nearest 
points of the trunk. The box is set on a level, 
and the lower edge 3 inches in the ground. 
The space inside the box is packed with tan- 
bark, to prevent the moths from ascending with- 
in. About 3 inches from the top of the box on 
the outside, he fastens a V-shaped trough made 
of zinc or some cheap metal, as shown in the 
illustration. A tinman is needed to solder the 
corners, and make the trough tight all round. 
The trough must be ona 
water level. He then 
puts into the trough about 
one pint of crude Petro- 
leum, which is very de- 
structive to insects. This 
article is comparatively 
cheap, about 25 cents a 
gallon, and does not read- 
ily evaporate. Over the 
trough he fastens a zinc 
lid upon each side of the 
box, with a screw in the 
middle of the lid, which 
projects 3 inches beyond 
the trough. This protects 
the petroleum from the 
weather. It is fastened 
by a screw for conven- 
ience inremoving topour , 

in the oil, or to remove insects, lest the trough 
be clogged. The boxes are put around the 
trees, and the troughs filled the last of Septem- 
ber, and are kept there as long as danger 
threatens from this pest. The cost of the boxes 
and troughs is about two dollars per tree, and 
they are good for a great many years if well 
made. Thesaving in labor from the old method 
of tarring is very great. After the oil is put in, 
there is absolute security, with only a rare visit 
to the trees to see that the troughs are not filled 
with the moths. Weare assured by Mr. Bar- 
ker that his success has been complete in the 
midst of orchards that were made bare by this 
insect. He has raised apples enough in the last 
two years of dearth to more than pay for the 
expense of the boxes. In Vol. 24, page 366, 
Mr. David Lyman describes a device for pre- 
venting the ascent of the moths. It is a tin 
cylinder suspended around the trunk a few feet 
from the ground, by means of a short cotton 
bag, which is tied firmly to the tree. The low- 
er edge of the tin is smeared with a mixture of 
castor oil and kerosene, which requires frequent 
renewing. This isa cheaper contrivance, but re- 
quires more labor in watching and attending to it. 
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A Durable Stone Fence. 


The great objection to the old style stone 
fence, whether built single or double, was its 
want of durability. Unless the foundation was 
put below frost it was soon thrown out of line, 
and in a few years gaps were made in it every 
winter, and much labor was expended for re- 
pairs. It was, indeed, a better fence than one 
of rails, for the material never rotted, and it did 
not need resetting so frequently. It was always 
expensive, and would never have been so exten- 
sively built but for the convenient market it 
made for surface stones. The rock lifters, of 
which we have two, at least, mounted upon 
wheels, have introduced a new style of heavy 
wall that can be cheaply built, and will last for- 
ever. These machines will draw boulders 
deeply imbedded in the earth, weighing six or 
eight tons, and, with a single yoke of cattle or 
span of horses, will lay them in the bed of the 














wall, The smaller boulders are put in their 
position without any straining or lifting, and a 
wall of five or six feet high, embracing three 
tiers of stone, as shown in the -illustration, can 
be laid by the team and two men, The inter- 
stices have to be filled up with smaller stones, 
and the large stones sometimes need blocking 
to make them bear perfectly. The largest 
boulders are five or six feet across, and this is 
the width of the wall at the bottom, as usually 











WALL OF HEAVY STONES, 


made. The stones next in size make the second 
tier, and the smaller ones form the caps.° A 
wall of this kind with a four-wheeled machine 
can be laid up for about $2.50 a rod, including 
the digging of the stones. The most expedi- 
tious method is to lay the stones as fast as they 
are dug, as this saves the labor of hitching on 
to them and raising them a second time. If 
properly laid, no frost will ever disturb such a 
wall, and it will last until the boulders crumble. 
Thus very rough pastures are economically 
cleared and fenced, and turned into smooth, 
productive meadows. The stone pulling is a 
very thorough subsoiling, and the effect is visi- 
ble for many years. 


Tethering Cattle in Grazing. 
eae EE 

The tethering of cattle to save grass, except 
upon the smallest scale in yards and orchards, 
has never been pursued in this country. Land 
is so cheap, and grass so abundant in summer, 
that no need of it has been felt. In the region 
of cheap lands there is, perhaps, nothing to be 
gained by a change of the present system of 
promiscuous pasturage. But in some of the 
older States, and especially in the vicinity of our 
large towns, where land is worth $200 an acre, 
and upward, we think the system of tethering 
might be adopted with advantage. In the un- 
restrained grazing of fertile lands much of the 











TETHERING DIAGRAM, 


grass is destroyed for feed by trampling and by 
the droppings of the cattle. We have seen in 
the grazing districts rich meadows, that would 
make two or three tons of hay to the acre, de- 
voted to fat cattle. They are all unequally 
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cropped, in many places badly matted with ma- 
nure and with a rank growth of grass that the 
cattle do not relish. This, of course, fertilizes 
the soil for another year, but it is dear manur- 
ing. The great objection to soiling, which 
saves everything that the soil produces, is the 
large expense of cutting and carting It is 
claimed for tethering, by those who have tried 
itin England, that it economizes feed almost as 
closely as soiling, while it saves much of the 
labor. The system pursued by Mr. Dumbrell, of 
Ditchling, near Brighton, England, is as fol- 
lows: Stakes about 18 inches long are driven 
down into the ground at the outer edge of the 
field to be grazed, 82 fect apart. These stakes 
are furnished with chains 12 feet long, with a 
swivel in the middle, and each cow has a leath- 
er-headed halter four feet long, furnished with 
a T to fasten it to the chain. This gives each 
animal a sweep of 82 feet, and this is the 
breadth of the swath that she cuts across the 
field. She is not permitted to run at will over 
the fresh grass, for the stake is only moved 
about a foot at a time, and the cow grazes the 
new grass in a semicircle, as shown in the il- 
lustration, without being able to get her feet 
into it at all. The chains serve the double pur- 
pose of fastening the cows and spreading the 
manure. The herd graze regularly side by 
side, like a company of mowers, and are moved 
as often as may be necessary to give each one 
full feed. Thus all the grass is consumed, and 
the field is gone over about three times in a 
season. Mr. Dumbrell supplements the grazing 
after July by other green fodder,—tares, mangold 
leaves, turnips, and cabbage. He estimates that 
eight or ten acres of grass, with these additions 
in the latter part of the season, will supply 25 
cows. The advantages of the system are great 
economy in feeding, uniformity of food, in 
quantity and quality, and economy in fertiliz- 
ing. Land to be grazed in this way, of course, 
should be kept in the highest condition. The 
cost of attendance is the same whether it yield 
one ton of hay to the acre or six. The cows 
should be stabled at night, and the liquid manure 
saved and applied to the grass soor. after it has 
been grazed. If fed exclusively by cows, the 
fall top-dressing should be from the sties or 
from artificial fertilizers, that the land may 
have the advantage of a variety of manures. 
The mode of tethering is a matter of considera- 
ble importance. The common mode, by fastening 
the rope or chain to the horns, head, or neck, is 
objectionable, as the tether is likely to get foul and 
prevent the animal from feeding, or inflict serious 
injury. If the tether be attached to the hind 
leg, using a broad leather band made for the 
purpose, the danger is very much diminished, 
and the restraint is soon quietly submitted to. 
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Barn-yards, 
—~o—_——_ 

Manure ought to be prepared and kept under 
cover, but there are very few farms where this 
can be done without a greater immediate outlay 
than can possibly be made. The majority of us 
must therefore be content for a while to keep 


the manure and make it in the open yard. If 
not content with this state of things, neverthe- 


less we must submit to it with all its losses and 
inconveniences, aid do the best we can to avoid 
the evils. The problem is, to make the greatest 
amount of good manure with the stock we 
keep. The shape of the barn-yard, both in re- 
gard to its ground plan and its surface, is of the 
greatest importance. The yard must, of course, 
be adjacent to one or more stables, and by far 





the most convenient arrangement is to have the 
barns or sheds used as stables on the whole of 
one side, and on parts of two others—for thus 
shelter is afforded to both stock and manure 
against prevailing winds, and the cattle have 
Warm and sunny quarters, if the north, cast, 
and west sides are thus closed. 

The yard must not receive any water except 
that which rains directly into it, and for this we 
must make provision, that in flowing away, 
it cannot carry valuable manure with it. The 
water from the eaves of the surrounding build- 
ings must be conducted off, and as evaporation 
under our summer sun is much in excess of the 
rainfall, it is well to have a portion of the wa- 
ter stored in cisterns, so that the manure heaps 
may never lack moisture should the natural sup- 














after this is full, flow off into a pit filled with 
muck or peat, through which it may soak into 
the ground leaving most of its valuable ingre- 
dients held fast by the peat for future use, 

To carry out a plan of this kind considerable 
expense would be necessary. The barn-yard 
would have to be graded carefully and made 
impervious to water, or nearly so. Were the 
water to fow from the tank into a part of the 
yard below the level of the top of the tank, and 
filled with muck, sods, peat, weeds, etc., the 
evaporation during most of the year would pre- 
vent any loss from the flooding of the yard; 
but in winter it would probably overflow un- 
less the soil were sufficiently porous to let 
the water through. No harm would come of 
this if a sufficient bed of muck were present. 
When the tank is cover- 
ed by a well-made com- 
post heap, and this is 
kept constantly saturated 
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ply fail. The annual rainfall in the United 
States varies considerably in different portions, 
the total in New England averaging about 41 
inches; in New York, 36 inches; in the other 
Middle States, 40'J2; in Ohio, 40; in the other 
Interior States, 30 to 40; in the Southern States, 
51, and, asarule, the greater the rainfall the 
greater the evaporation. The great bulk of the 
rain, however, falls at a season when there is 
the least heat; hence there will inevitably bea 
great accumulation of water to be provided 
against during the winter and spring months, 
An inch of rain often falls during what would 
be called a hard shower, lasting two or three 
hours. Protracted storms lasting several days 
give often no greater results, while it requires a 
very hard rain to give two to three inches of 
water. Nevertheless storms probably occur every 
year in which this (3 inches) is exceeded. If 
one inch of rain falls in a barn-yard 60 x 60 feet, 
it will be equivalent to about 72 bbls. of 31 gal- 
lons each. <A tank 8x 10 feet, 4 feet high, will 
hold 77 bbls.; consequently such a tank, if empty 
or nearly so, would collect and save all the rain 
of a pretty hard storm, falling in a 60 x 60 yard. 
We give herewith a cross section of a barn- 
yard, figure 1, It exhibits the yard from fence 
to fence, so arranged that no water can run in 
or out. The space next the fence or buildings 
all around is level or nearly so. The interior 
space has a slope of about one foot in fifteen 
towards the middle, where there is an 8x10 
tank laid in masonry, and covered with rails 
and the manure pile. A simple pump is set in 
the tank to distribute ¢-pecccmeerencs S 
the manure water over \\ 
the heap, of which out- 
lines indicate the dif- 
ferent sizes it may - 
have. Into this tank —2————EM 
flows the urine from Fig. 2.—SIPHON. 
tne stables and all the water which falls in- 
to the yard, and is not absorbed. The over- 
flow is provided for thus:—When the water 
reaches the top it flows out through the siphon, 
an enlarged view of which is given in figure 2. 
This takes the clear liquid below the floating 
straw, etc.,and above the sediment of the bottom ; 
and the water is rapidly drawn off until its level 
reaches that of the outer end of the pipe (2), when 
air enters at that point, and the flow ceases, un- 
til the water again rises to the top. ‘This over- 
flow may first run into a hogshead and afford a 
convenient supply for watering the garden, and, 

















Fig. 1.—SECTION OF BARN-YARD. 





with water, a very large 
quantity of water will 
evaporate, ‘so that the 
farmer will be troubled 
by a Jack much oftencr than by an excess of 
water in his yard. Even during the winter the 
heap being in a condition of constant fermenta- 
tion is always warm, if not hot, and a vast deal 
of water will be thrown off. If properly managed 
and the manure be allowed to get neither too 
dry nor to be drowned with water, manure 
making will go on with astonishing rapidity, 
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A Field for our Agricultural Colleges. 
cesips 

Colleges to make farmers are not popular in 
this country. Those which have been started 
and endowed with government grants have met 
with a very limited success. With two or three 
exceptions they have not attracted pupils to any 
considerable extent, and appear to have made 
no impression upon the community of culti- 
yators. The farmers seem not to have any ap- 
preciation of the privileges offered for their 
sons, and the professors have not hit upon the 
right methods of making scientific agriculture 
available for the masses. Farmers, as a rule, 
read and think more than they did twenty 
years ago, but the great majority are still in 
doubt whether the business pays, and generally 
educate their children for other callings. Most 
of the pupils in our agricultural schools, we are 
informed, are not the sons of farmers, and have 
no definite purpose to live by the cultivation of 
the soil. Yet there is great need of a class of 
young men in this country which these colleges 
ought to furnish, In Europe there is a constant 
demand for intelligent foremen to manage large 
landed estates, and it is the aim of the agricul- 
tural schools established there to meet this de- 
mand. There isa call for such men here, 
but no one knows where to find them. They 
were needed upon the large cotton plantations 
of the South before the war, and the want 
was imperfectly met. Though knowing noth- 
ing of the science of cultivation, the over- 
seers did understand the rude methods of rais- 
ing cotton which prevailed there, and the 
driving of slaves, and were well paid for it 
They occupied an honorable position in the 
planter’s family, sat at his table, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, shared his social enjoyments. 
Though the introduction of free labor will make 
many small farmers, there will still be large 
plantations worked by superintendents or over- 
seers in the South fora long time to come. And 
at the North, as capital increases, we look for 
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the absorption of many of the small farms into 
large ones, and the cultivation of the land upon 
a grander scale. There is no doubt that, with 
suitable capital and skill, a 400-acre farm can be 
worked much more economically than a farm 
of fifty acres. It would require no more over- 
secing and but little more capital for imple- 
ments and buildings. The expenses for labor, 
fertilizers, and stock, would, of course, be much 
larger. There is an increasing love of rural 
pursuits in this country, and most men who are 
accumulating wealth in our cities are purposing 
to have, at no distant day, a country home. 
Many have already realized their dream, and 
are farming by proxy on a generous scale. We 
were surprised in our trip through the Middle 
and Western States last summer to find so many 
bankers, merchants, and professional men in 
tilies, carrying on farms in the suburbs. This 
we found was generally done by a foreman, re- 
siding upon the farm with his family, and board- 
ing the hands. Thousands of men of capital 
would be glad to do this if they could find suit- 
able men to manage the business for them, and 
make it pay. They do not understand farming 
themselyes, or have not the requisite time to 
attend to it. They would be glad to buy the 


‘farm and furnish the capital, and pay any man 


a handsome salary who would wisely direct la- 
bor and make the investments pay. Thousands 
of men properly trained would find profitable 
occupation as foremen on such. places, if they 
could be had. Here, then, is a field for our 
agricultural colleges which they ought to enter 
immediately. And if it were known that they 
made a business of training practical men to fill 
places waiting for them, there would be in a 
short time as great a rush to the agricultural, 
as there now is to the “commercial” colleges. 
These institutions would begin to supply a want 
that is felt, and the reproach that farmers’ sons 
are not found among their students would be 
taken away. It could not fail to have a very 
important influence upon the development of 
our agriculture, and all depending upon it. 
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Manure the Test of Good Farming. 


~~ 

We farm for profit as a rule, however many 
exceptions there may be. This profit which 
we all seek comes from the sale of the products 
of the land, or from that of animals fed upon 
them. This divides farming operations in- 
to two classes, and determines the nature of 
them, and the. system pursued upon different 
farms, or upon different fields of the same 
farm. By far the greater number of farmers 
pursue a mixed system, deriving their income 
in part from crops sold, and in part from ani- 
mal products. With such animal manure is a 
necessity, and the success of a farmer may be 
predicated upon the amount he makes and 
uses. A temporary exception to this rule is 
seen on some of the virgin lands of the West, 
and wherever apparently inexhaustible fertility 
of soil renders manure superfluous. Where a 
system of green manuring for wheat and Indian 
corn, with the addition of lime and plaster, and 
perhaps bone dust occasionally, is sufficient 
with good tillage to maintain fertility, farmers 
haye an economical substitute for animal 
manures. This system may often be profitably 
applied to “out-fields,” and occasionally to en- 
tire farms, Manure —barn-yard manure, or 
more properly, barn manure, for the yard is a 
poor place, at best, to make it—regarding both 
quantity and quality, must be considered the 
measure of good farming, and the test of success. 








The Abattoirs at Communipaw 


New York has an excellent code of sanitary 
laws, and many changes have been made which 
tend to sanitary reform. One of the most marked 
improvements in this respect is restricting 
the killing of animals to large slaughtering- 
houses or abattoirs, after the plan followed in 
European cities. In the engraving on the fol- 
lowing page is represented one of the largest of 
these, the abattoir at Communipaw, N. J. It 
is located on the New Jersey Central Railroad, 
about two miles below Jersey City, and nearly 
three miles from Washington Market. 

The building stands upon “ made land,” and 
is so arranged that boats find ready access to 
the side of the building at all times of tide, 
Which greatly facilitates the prompt removal of 
all offal as soon as it is collected. The slaugh- 
ter-house, fig. 1, is 620 ft. long, by 60 ft. wide, 
with an ell 100 feet in length by 40 feet wide 
across the end. It is two stories high. Behind 
this building, and not shown in the engraying, is 
another building 40 ft. square, which is the 
sheep slaughtering-house. The first floor of the 
main building is devoted to the killing of cattle, 
of which we indicate only the general features. 
The immense floor of the cattle department is 
divided transversely into “beds,” fourteen in 
number, each “bed” consisting of a pen for 
the cattle, a fut-cleaning room, a space of 
15 ft. square for killing and dressing, and a 
drying space to hang the dressed carcasses. 
Over the portion devoted to killing and dressing 
the cattle there runs a long iron shaft, which is 
turned by steam, and is so arranged that all lift- 
ing is done quickly and easily. ‘Three men and 
a boy to help, together with a man to clean the 
fat, are all that are required to work a “ bed” to 
its full capacity. The drying space in this room 
is sufficient to hang up 1,900 bullocks at once. 

The hog department, fig. 2, is on the second 
floor of the same building. The hogs, when 
they arrive by the cars, are unloaded and driven 
into large pens for their accommodation, in a 
building 800 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, fig. 1. 
This building is two stories high, The first or 
ground floor is used for storing hogs, the second 
for storing sheep. Each floor is divided into 
pens of convenient size, which are kept con- 
stantly supplied with fresh water; there are 
troughs and racks for feeding, and the animals 
are here given an opportunity to rest and eat 
until killing time. The alley-ways and gates 
of these pens are so arranged that the animals 
are lead, rather than driven from the pens, to 
the slaughtering-house. A view of the gang- 
way leading to the second story is seen in fig. 1. 
One boy,will easily drive 1,000 hogs or sheep, 

Arrived at the slaughtering-house the animal 
finds itself in a pen similar to the one it has just 
left, and its fearand anxiety are greatly lessened. 
So rapidly is the act of killing performed that 
the cruelty which might otherwise occur is al- 
mst entirely done away with. In the blecding 
department, fig. 2, three men and a boy are re- 
quired. The hogs are seized by one of the hind 
legs, and by means of a short chain suspended 
to a hook, which has a wheel so arranged that 
it will run ina circular track stationed above 
the pen, fig. 2. As soon as the animal is se- 
cured it is passed around by means of this track 
to the “bleeder,” who sticks it in the usual man- 
ner and passes it on to the boy, who stands 
ready to loosen the chain and let the hog down 
into the scalding tank as soon as dead. The 
scalding tank, fig. 2, is 12 ft. long by 53 ft. wide, 
and requires two men as “scalders,” to tend it. 











As soon as a hog is ready, it is caused to float 
upon a sort of fork that works by means of a 
lever, and is thus rolled upon thescraping table. 
At this table, which is 20 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, 
stand 14 men, seven on each side. The first 
two take off the bristles and long, stiff hairs, 
which are saved in barrels. The animal is 
then passed to the next eight, four on each side, 
who are designated “scrapers”; they take off 
the bulk of the hair, and pass the hog along to 
the last four, who are called “cleaners”; these 
clean the head and feet, and more difficult parts. 
At the end of the table stands a man known as 
the “ gambrel cutter ;” he puts in the gambrel 
and again the hog is suspended on a circular 
railway, as before. It is at once passed along to 
the “gutters,” who stand at the end of the fat- 
cleaning table. Their duty is to take out the 
intestines, liver, heart, and lungs, which is all 
done at once, and deposited by them on the fat- 
cleaning table, where six men are employed for 
that purpose. The hog is next passed to the 
washer, where it is thoroughly washed and 
scraped down with a large knife. The carcass 
is now ready for the-drying-room. 

At the head of the drying-room there is a one 
track railway, alqog which isrun,on a wheel 
and hook like the rest, a two-pronged lever or 
fork. This fork is so placed as to lift the hog 
by the gambrel and transport him from the 
dressing-rack to any one of the “ slides” in the 
drying room. It is then placed in the slide, 
pushed back close to its fellow, and left to drain 
and cool, fig. 2. The hog slaughtering-house is 
divided into six compartments, similar to the 
one described, and the drying-room has hang- 
ings or slides for six thousand hogs at once, 
The fat as fast as it iscleaned is carted by means 
of box trucks to the rendering tanks, which 
are ten in number, and each of which has a 
capacity sufficient for the fat from one thousand 
hogs. The lungs, hearts, and livers, together 
with all the rough fat, are also put into render- 
ing tanks, especially kept for that purpose, and 
the “Jard” thus obtained is used for making 
oil. The steam arising from these immense 
tanks of boiling fat is made to pass through 
escape valves into a long coil of iron pipe, 
which is ifmmersed in a large tank of running 
water. Tere the contained steam is partly con- 
densed. From this tank a pipe passes some three 
hundred feet out into the Bay, where the steam 
and gases escape under water. No disagree- 
able odor ever arises from the fat department, 

The offal and blood as fast as accumulated are 
taken by box trucks to the barge-gangway, 
where a boat is at all times ready to receive the 
refuse matter. This offal is here thoroughly 
mixed with deodorizers, and removed every 
night to the Passaic River Guano Factories, 
where it is used for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing fertilizers. After the day’s work is done at 
the abattoir the whole floor of the slaughtering 
house is flooded with water and thoroughly 
washed. The washings escape into the Bay by 
means of gutters and pipes, and are carried by 
the tide far out from land. This abattoir was 
erected at great expense, and for the first year, 
owing toa prejudice on the part of the butchers, 
was but little used. But since the Board of 
Health has been sustained by the courts in 
its decision, that no slaughtering should be 
done in the built up portions of New York, the 
business has increased, and it is now running 
nearly to its full capacity, The advantages of 
an abattoir of the kind here described are so 
great that no city or large town should allow 
slaughtering to be done in any other manner, 
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The Amaranth Family. 
—_~.—— 

The name Amaranth means undying, and 
has been applied by ancients and moderns in 
poetry without meaning any particular flower. 
The Amaranth Family of the botanist comprises 
many plants that would hardly find a place in 
poetry, or even in horticulture, for it includes 
several very unpleasant weeds. Yet for a cer- 
tain kind of decoration, that of large grounds, 
the Amaranth family comes in play. We do 
not propose to go into a botanical description 
of these plants, for their characters need enlarged 
figures. Their general habit is known by sev- 
eral homely weeds, and that of the ornamental 
section by that common ornament of country 
door-yards, the Love-lies-bleeding. Of the cul- 
tivated members of the family, perhaps none is 
better known than the Cockscomb, (Célosia cris- 
tata), which has attained the dignity of a florist’s 
flower. In the English shows the Cockscomb 
plays an important part, and wonderful ac- 
counts are given of the size of its singu- 
larly aggregated heads. Other Celosias 
are grown in which the flowers are not 
compacted as in the Cockscomb. The 
genus which gives the name to the family 
Amarantus (the family is called Amaran- 
tacee) comprises not only some troublesome 
weeds but some ornamental plants. Ama- 
rantus speciosus is a native of Nepaul, and 
forms dense, dark red, or purplish heads, 
piled up in the manner shown in the en- 
graving. For large grounds it makes a fine 
show late in autumn. An old plant, which 
has been crowded out by others of less 
merit, is the “Joseph’s Coat,” (Am@ran- 
tus tricolor,) which in its foliage presents 
red, green, and yellow. In the demand for 
plants with brilliant foliage we do not 
know why this old friend has been over- 
looked, for there is nothing more showy. 
Perhaps being an annual, the florists, as it 
“will not cut,” have not encouraged its 
cultivation. Among the Amaranths is the 
Amarantus sanguineus, which has a beauti- 
ful dark red foliage, and which well de- 
serves a place among ornamental plants. All 
of the Amaranths are annuals, and their seeds 
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are to be had of the 
seedsmen. We men- 
tion them now as 
this is their season 
of bloom. The en- 
gravings we have 
given of Celosia cris- 
tata, Amarantus spe- 
ciosus, and A. tri- 
color, are from draw- 
ings by the great 
French artist, Rio- 
creux, and are as 
close representatives 
of the plants as can 
be, without the color. 
The plants of this 
natural family all 
bear the highest cul- 
ture, flourishing best 
in deep, well-enrich- 
ed soil, in the hot 
sun. After getting 
a good start they 
rapidly take and 
hold possession of 
the ground, disput- 
ing it with our most 
ravenous and hardy 
weeds. Those therefore, the seeds of which sur- 
vive the winter in the soil, are sometimes, like 
the genuine weeds of the family, a little trouble- 
some, but are easily subdued. So tenacious 












Fig. 3.—AMARANTUS SPECIOSUS, 
of life are they that plants barely in blossom 
will, if cut up, in many cases ripen their seeds, 








Fig. 2.—JosEPH’s COAT.—(Amarantus tricolor.) 


The Fault of Town Gardening. 

In our travels about the country we notice 
one glaring fault in all the town and village 
flower gardens, and that we can express by no 
more appropriate name than ‘legginess.” 
Everything is run up and drawn up to its ut- 
most, with the exception of those plants which 
do better when trained up, and they are left to 
branch from below at will. Let us take as two 
examples, the Pelargonium (Geranium) and 
Heliotrope, which are among the most common 
plants set out for.garden decoration. The gera- 
niums, whether the rose geranium, grown for its 
fragrant leaves, or some of those prized for the 
brilliancy of their flowers, or the showiness of 
their variegated foliage, are often badly winter- 
ed plants, a tuft here and there of foliage set 
upon long, leggy branches, which never come 
into shapely plants. In plants like these, people 
seem to lack courage to pinch. There is noth- 
ing more tractable than a Pelargonium 
geranium) of any kind. A house-grown 
plant may be made a dense bush by pinch- 
ing, and a bit ofa plant received from the 
green-house in spring may be left to grow 
into a “leggy,” shapeless thing, or may be 
made, by proper pinching, to assume a 
pleasing form. Many people who grow 
plants and love them, lack the courage to 
do that which will be for the plants’ good. 
A neighbor of ours has a lot of plants, all 
at sixes and sevens, and though we almost 
daily advise the use of the knife, he lacks 
the courage or the faith to apply it. The 
Heliotrope, when put out, often becomes a 
nuisance. Some branches start out near 
the base and grow a long distance before 
they show signs of flowering. Keep the 
Heliotrope pinched in as to its lower 
branches, growing it as a little shrub, and 
it will give an abundance of flowers all 
summer, By proper attention to the plant 
in the borders it may be kept in a good 
shape for potting for winter flowering, but 
as generally grown, it has a great num- 
ber of long, weak branches at the base, and 
when it is potted in fall it is usually worthless. 
Timely care is the price of comely plants. 
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The Amaranth Family. 
ee 

The name Amaranth means undying, and 
has been applied by ancients and moderns in 
poetry without meaning any particular flower. 
The Amaranth Family of the botanist comprises 
many plants that would hardly find a place in 
poetry, or even in horticulture, for it includes 
several very unpleasant weeds. Yet for a cer- 
tain kind of decoration, that of large grounds, 
the Amaranth family comes in play. We do 
not propose to go into a botanical description 
of these plants, for their characters need enlarged 
figures. Their general habit is known by sev- 
eral homely weeds, and that of the ornamental 
section by that common ornament of country 
door-yards, the Love-lies-bleeding. Of the cul- 
tivated members of the family, perhaps none is 
better known than the Cockscomb, (Céelosia cris- 
tata), which has attained the dignity of a florist’s 
flower. In the English shows the Cockscomb 
plays an important part, and wonderful ac- 
counts are given of the size of its singu- 
larly aggregated heads. Other Celosias 
are grown in which the flowers are not 
compacted as in the Cockscomb. The 
genus which gives the name to the family 
Amarantus (the family is called Amaran- 
tacee) comprises not only some troublesome 
weeds but some ornamental plants. -Ama- 
rantus speciosus is a native of Nepaul, and 
forms dense, dark red, or purplish heads, 
piled up in the manner shown in the en- 
graving. For large grounds it makes a fine 
show late in autumn. An old plant, which 
has been crowded out by others of less 
merit, is the “Josepli’s Coat,” (Amgran- 
tus tricolor,) which in its foliage presents 
red, green, and yellow. In the demand for 
plants with brilliant foliage we do not 
know why this old friend has been over- 
looked, for there is nothing more showy. 
Perhaps being an annual, the florists, as it 
“will not cut,’ have not encouraged its 
cultivation. Among the Amaranths is the 
Amarantus sanguineus, which has a beauti- 
ful dark red foliage, and which well de- 
Serves a place among ornamental plants. All 
of the Amaranths are annuals, and their seeds 





are to be had of the 
seedsmen. We men- 
tion them now as 
this is their season 
of bloom. The en- 
gravings we have 
given of Celosia cris- 
tata, Amarantus spe- 
ciosus, and A. tri- 
color, are from draw- 
ings by the great 
French artist, Rio- 
creux, and are as 
close representatives 
of the plants as can 
be, without the color. 
The plants of this 
natural family all 
bear the highest cul- 
ture, flourishing best 
in deep, well-enrich- 
ed soil, in the hot 
sun. After getting 
a good start they 
rapidly take and 
hold possession of 
the ground, disput- 
ing it with our most 
ravenous and hardy 
weeds. Those therefore, the seeds of which sur- 
vive the winter in the soil, are sometimes, like 
the genuine weeds of the family, a little trouble- 
some, but are easily subdued. So tenacious 
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of life are they that plants barely in blossom 
will, if cut up, in many cases ripen their seeds, 
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The Fault of Town Gardening. 
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In our travels about the country we notice 
one glaring fault in all the town and village 
flower gardens, and that we can express by no 
more appropriate name than “legginess.” 
Everything is run up and drawn up to its ut- 
most, with the exception of those plants which 
do better when trained up, and they are left to 
branch from below at will. Let us take as two 
examples, the Pelargonium (Geranium) and 
Heliotrope, which are among the most common 
plants set out for.garden decoration. The gera- 
niums, whether the rose geranium, grown for its 
fragrant leaves, or some of those prized for the 
brilliancy of their flowers, or the showiness of 
their variegated foliage, are often badly winter- 
ed plants, a tuft here and there of foliage set 
upon long, leggy branches, which never come 
into shapely plants. In plants like these, people 
seem to lack courage to pinch. There is noth- 
ing more tractable than a Pelargonium 
geranium) of any kind. A house-grown 
plant may be made a dense bush by pinch- 
ing, and a bit ofa plant received from the 
green-house in spring may be left to grow 
into a “leggy,” shapeless thing, or may be 
made, by proper pinching, to assume a 
pleasing form. Many people who grow 
plants and love them, lack the courage to 
do that which will be for the plants’ good. 
A neighbor of ours has a lot of plants, all 
at sixes and sevens, and though we almost 
daily advise the use of the knife, he lacks 
the courage or the faith to apply it. The 
Heliotrope, when put out, often becomes a 
nuisance. Some branches start out near 
the base and grow a long distance before 
they show signs of flowering. Keep the 
Heliotrope pinched in as to its lower 
branches, growing it as a little shrub, and 
it will give an abundance of flowers all 
summer. By proper attention to the plant 
in the borders it may be kept in a good 
shape for potting for winter flowering, but 
as generally grown, it has a great num- 
ber of long, weak branches at the base, and 
when it is potted in fall it is usually worthless. 
Timely care is the price of comely plants. 
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The Grape Vine—How It Grows and What 
to Do with It.—8th Article. 


ine 

A notice of the more common systems of 
training the vine requires a mention of the Bow 
system, as it is one practised in a large number 
of vineyards, especially at the West. This meth- 
od is a favorite one with the Germans, and 
though it is not to be advised where a better 
plan can be followed, it has the advantage of 
requiring but little outlay. The vines are train- 
ed to stakes, and being but little extended, may 
be planted closer than when some of the other 
systems are adopted. In starting the bow, a 
vine with two strong canes is first established 
in the manner heretofore described. ‘The canes 
being strong enough to bear fruit, one of them 
is cut back to two or three buds, and the other 
is pruned longer, leaving eight to twelve, as in 








figure 19. The longer cane is made to form the 
bow, and is tied to a stake, as in figure 20, or the 











end is brought around so as to make a more or 
less complete circle. The shoots from the buds 
on the short arms are trained upright to the 
stake, to form canes for another season; while 
the buds upon the bow will throw out fruit-bear- 
ing shoots, which are pinched at two or three 
leaves beyond the last bunch of fruit, as shown 
in figure 21, in which the leaves are omitted, to 
better show the arrangement of the vine. After 
the bow has fruited, it is cut entirely away at 
pruning. One of the upright canes is taken to 
replace it, while the other cane is pruned to a 
short arm of two or three buds, to supply up- 
rights another year. The resemblance of the 
bow training to Guyot’s system will be seen 
by a comparison of the figure given in July 
last with the one here shown. In both, we 
have a vine with one long and one short arm, 
the short one being intended to furnish a yearly 
supply of fruiting canes; and the main differ- 
ence is that in the case of Guyot the long arm 
is kept horizontal, while in the other it is curved. 
The bow system is sometimes practised upon 
trellises, with the advantage that the vine is less 
liable to be beaten about by the winds. An 
illustration of this kind of training, as followed 
by Mr. Husmann, is seen in figure 22, taken 
from his work upon the grape. The right-hand 
vine is represented as it appears in autumn. A 





than a foot apart. A rich, moist soil is best, 
In gathering, the outer leaves are pulled off, 
leaving the inner ones to develop and keep up 
asupply. The leaf and leaf-stalk may be cook- 
ed together, or the stalk may be separated, 
boiled, and dressed like asparagus, and the leaf 
cooked like spinach or other greens. A single 
trial will commend this to every lover of greens, 
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The Saving of Garden Seeds, 
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Many of the seeds are sufficiently matured 
this month, and the work of saving them should 
be begun before they burst their pods, and are 
lost. It is quite possible to save better seeds 
than we can buy, and the habit of carefulnegs 
in studying the habits of plants secured by 
growing our own seed will be worth much 
more to us than the value of the seeds. All 
our garden plants have been greatly improved 
from their originals, and none of them probably 
have reached the limits of their perfection. 
They can be made to mature earlier, and to 
produce more abundantly, as those who have 
made experiments have learned. If the first 
well-developed seeds of a plant be selected and 
sown for several years, the offspring will mature 
earlier, and eventually a new variety will be 
secured with a fixed early habit. 
If we select the longest pods of a 











Fig. 22. 


and C show where the cuts are made At pruning, 
and the cane B is shortened to a proper length 
to form the bow, as seen in the left-hand vine. 

The thinning of the fruit upon the bunches 
should not be neglected if the habit of the grape 
demands it. Most ofthe varieties grown in the 
open air do not require it, but a few make the 
bunches so compact that it is impossible for the 
air to circulate freely among the berries. These 
must be thinned, sometimes repeatedly, to secure 
the best results. The thinning should be done 
With a pair of sharp pointed scissors made for 
the purpose. 
the berries should be taken out from different 
parts of the bunch, so as to leave it of symmet- 
rical shape, and give each berry room to fill. 

$0 et © ep 
Greens in Summer. 
—— 

One accustomed to a good variety of vege- 
table food is struck with the paucity of this he 
meets in traveling about the country, not only 
at the tables of farmers but at the hotels in 
small towns. Potatoes, beets, onions, peas and 
beans in their season, make up a larger variety 
than is usually to be found. To add to these a 
frequent dish of greens would be an easy mat- 
ter. The variety of beet known as Chard or 
Swiss Chard is most excellent for this purpose, 
and we wonder it is so little cultivated. Itisa 
beet, the root of which is worthless, and it is 
grown only for the leaf. The leaf-stalk is broad 
and thick, and the leaf itself fleshy, tender, and 
succulent. There is a red and a white variety. 
The cultivation is the same as that of the com- 
mon beet, but the plants should not stand nearer 


From one-fourth to one-half of 








bean and plant the seed, we shall 
find the crop true to its parentage, 
and a more prolific sort will in 
time be established. It will take 
time and patience to secure desir- 
able changes, but there is very 
great satisfaction in seeing our Ja- 
bors result in permanent improve- 
ments in our vegetables. It is a 
little more trouble to save the first 
mature cabbage, turnip, or beet 
sced, and to keep it by itself, but 
it will pay if one can get a variety that will ripen 
a week earlier. It is particularly important to 
hasten the maturity of plants of tropical origin, 
melons, squashes, cucumbers, tomatoes, egg- 
plants, ete. Select seeds from the earliest per- 
fect specimens and mark the result. Ex- 
perimental plants should have the advantage of 
good soil, a southern exposure, and frequent 
cultivation, A plant with a predisposition to 
ripen its fruit early would not have a fair chance 
in a cold clay soil, or upon a northern or west- 
ern exposure. If we mean to fix the habit of 
early maturity, all the circumstances must 
favor the growth of the plant. Aside from 
the influence which the saving of our own 
garden seeds will have upon the improvement 
of fruits and vegetables, the. habit in itself isa 
good one. Itis exceedingly convenient in the 
hurry of the spring gardening to know just where 
you can find every package of seed you want 
to plant, securely tied and labeled, with the 
name and date of gathering. For this pur- 
pose let {he good housewife make up a few 
dozen paper bags, and have the packages stored 
away in the seed box as fast as they are secured. 
—— 6 oo 


Linres.—A._ bed of hardy lilies is about as 
satisfactory as any thing one can have in the 
garden. The Japan Lilies are now quite com- 
mon, and we have sent them far and wide as 
premiums. The grand Golden Banded Lily, 
which at first sold for $40 a bulb, is now to be 
had for less than a dollar. Besides these there 
are varieties of Lilium umbellatum, all quite 
early ; Z,, excelsum, with its crown of flowers so 
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delicately tinted that one is at loss for a name 
to describe the color; and the Long-flowered 
lily, L. longiflorun, low-growing,with long flow- 
ers of the purest white. All these are perfectly 








hardy. In making a collection do not forget 
our native species, so often entirely overlooked. 
———-@- 
A Holland Mole Trap. 
—— 


A short time ago we noticed in the grounds 
of a horticultural friend a remarkably rustic 
mole trap. The gentleman’s gardener, “ Pete,” 
was formerly in the bulb gardens of Haarlem, 
and the contrivance in question was the same 
used there, and which adds essentially to the 
wages of the workmen on the bulb farms, as a 
bounty is paid for the destruction of moles. 
The trap is made of rough sticks, which can be 
cut from any kind of brush, a string, and a few 
feet of fine wire. The illustration will show the 
manner of setting the trap. The mole run is 





chard. “Mr. Caughlin said he turned about 25 
hogs into his peach-orchard last year, when the 
fruit was dropping; they ate up all that drop- 

eped. This year his peaches are very fair. Mr. 
Brown said he considered hogs a very great ad- 
vantage in the orchard; has one orchard that 
he could not fence for hogs, and the fruit in it 
is much more affected with insects than in the 
others where the hogs run. His hogs do well, 
and give him cheap pork, He intends to keep 
hogs in all his orchards. He recommended 
seeding orchards to clover.” 
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Seeding Down Lawns 
—_o 

The autumn is in some respects the most fa- 
vorable season for finishing a lawn. Lawn 
making really should take two seasons, one 
summer for grading, the autumn and spring fol- 
lowing for planting, the following summer for 
tillage; during which it may well be occupied 
by some properly summer 





in Autumn, 





HOLLAND MOLE TRAP, 


trodden down to close it, and across it is placed 
the forked stick, B, about a foot long, which is 
held down by a hooked wooden peg (A), driven 
into the earth at each end. About two inches 
from this stick and parallel to it another one is 
similarly placed. Between the two is the trig- 
ger, (D), a stick placed between the two forks; 
one end of this has a notch cut in it, and passes 
under the crotch of a hooked peg. At the end 
of a spring-pole, only part of which is shown in 
the engraving, is fastened a string, to which is 
attached the little catch, @, both ends of this 
catch are wedge-shaped, and one end is placed 
in the notch in the trigger, while the other 
catches in a corresponding notch cut in the 
hooked peg. It will be seen that if the trigger 
is slightly lifted the catch will be loosened and 
the spring-pole fly up. Two pieces of wire, 
each with a loop in the lower end, are attached 
to the pole. These loops, which should be the 
size of the run, are so buried that the mole will 
pass through them. The carth is scooped out 
between the arms of the forked sticks, the 
loop placed in and covered with earth. If the 
mole comes in either direction, it springs the 
trap, and is caught and held fast by the wire 
loop. The trap is much less complicated than 
may seem from the description, and can be 
made and set in less time than it takes to 
write out a description of it, and of how it works. 
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Hoes in THE OrncoARrD.—At the July meet- 
ing of the Alton (Iil.) Horticultural Society, it 
was strongly advocated to put hogs in the or- 








crop which will leave the 
ground bare in August or 
early in September. If the 
manuring be liberal and the 
soil good, early sweet corn 
will be found a very profit- 
=able crop near a market; 
= corn sowed for green fodder 
- will pay well anywhere. 
= Oats may be sowed late after 
tree-planting time, and cut 
or fodder. The ground 
hould be occupied by some 
rop, rather than by weeds; 
but regard for this crop 
should not prevent any desir- 
able spring planting being 
made, and if some summer 
grain be employed to cover 
the ground, the grass seed 
should not be sowed with it 
as is usually done, unless 
ample time may have been allowed for the fil- 
lings to settle, and to be regraded, and the surface 
soil to become homogeneousin character through 
tillage and weathering. Perhaps the best prac- 
tice on tolerably level and well-drained land is 
to keep it fallow during the second summer, 
plowing and harrowing it as often as a tinge of 
green shows itself, indicating a crop of weeds. 
The first of September, or at any rate a few 
days after, should see the land newly plowed, 
leveled off with a broad scraper, where dead 
furrows or undesirable depressions of any kind 
exist, and harrowed thoroughly. If two or 
three hundred weight of Peruvian guano be ap- 
plied and harrowed in, the effect will be satis- 
factory. Such land is in fit condition to receive 
the grass seed, and although it is almost uni- 
versal for farmers to seed down to grass with 
some small grain crop, it by no means follows 
that this is the best way. 

Grass sowed on well prepared soil does best 
alone. The quantity of seed should be liberal, 
and, as arule, only those kinds of seed should 
be mingled which harmonize well. The “ mixed 
lawn-grass” seed which is imported from Eng- 
land and sold by most seedsmen on account of 
its attractive name, and the idea that the great- 
er the mixture of varieties the closer will be the 
sod, is undesirable. Many of the kinds of grass 
will not flourish, and those which retain posses- 
sion of the soil do so after a struggle to oust the 
others. White clover is natural to most of our 
soils, so that it is rarely possible to keep a lawn 
clear of it. Still, as the beauty of a close shorn 
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turf is impaired by spots of this plant, it is ordi- 
narily best to use a pound or two of the seed to 
the acre. There are certain commonly culti- 
vated grasses which are an abomination on a 
lawn; among them Timothy, Orchard grass, and 
Rye grass. Our closest pasture sods consist chief- 
ly of June or Blue grass, Red-top, Sweet Ver- 
nal grass, and White clover. We recommend, 
then, for seeding a lawn a mixture of June or 
Blue grass, and Red-top, in equal parts, a bush- 
el of each, White clover, as above stated, and 
a dash of Sweet Vernal grass, which, however, 
exists in abundance in most soils, throughout. 
the Middle and Eastern States. This last is a 
pleasant addition, as it gives out a fragrance 
when drying, which is exceedingly grateful. 
On stiff soils which will be subjected to alter- 
nate freezing, thawing, and washing, it is well 
to sow a bushel of oats with the grass seed. 
Should the oats grow too rank, they can be cut, 
and they will, if not too thick, form an excellent, 
protection to the young grass, and disappear in 
the spring. After sowing, roll the land evenly. 
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Cleaning up the Garden. 
cscs 

We have noticed in the.onion districts, that 
the best cultivators are exceedingly careful in 
cleaning up the land, after the crop is matured. 
Not only are all the weeds gathered that have 
escaped the hoe in the cultivation of the crop, 
but the whole ground is raked over and nota 
weed left to mature its seeds. They find it pays, 
in the labor it saves next year. It 4s partly on 
this account that onions are cultivated for years 
in succession upon the same land. It takes 
several years to get the weed and grass seeds 
out of the soil, and to give the crop the fuil 
benefit of the land. If the garden could have 
this thorough cleaning up, as fast as the crops 
are out of the way, it would make vegetables 
much cheaper. The peas are often out of the 
way in July, and the weeds have the ground 
the rest of theseason. The potatoes and early 
cabbage are gone in August, and the weeds reign 
till frost comes. If you must have a crop to 
induce tillage, put in turnips. These will always. 
pay where there is a pig or cow upon the 
premises. But with or without cultivated 
crops, keep every corner of the garden clean,. 
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Wilson’s Blackberry and the Small Fruits.. 

Wilson’s Early Blackberry has been exhibited 
this season in great abundance, and of great 
size. One fruit grower assures the public that 
he has made it produce from 300 to 900 bushels 
per acre. At this rate of production, it will pay 
much better to grow blackberries than raspber- 
ries, Which are thought to yield largely at 200 
bushels per acre. It would seem a fair infer- 
ence from the statement of cultivators, that 
blackberries will yield much more fruit to the 
acre than maspberries, and the price, judging 
from the retail market, is not much less. The 
truth is, with the single exception of strawber- 
ries, we have no adequate supply of the small 
fruits. Even whortleberries, that used to be 
dear at six cents a quart, are now retailed at 25 
cents, and currants, that might be grown so 
easily, are still dearer. Fuller’s Small Fruit 
Culturist ought to be sent on a mission to all 
the suburbs of our cities. We want to suggest 
to our Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 
the distribution of this work in special premi- 
ums at the fall fuirs. It will do a good work. 
Published by O. Judd & Co. Price, $1.50. 
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“A Beautiful Climber.—(Axebia quinata.) are not known with us, we do not give their | Many are pomologists for the love of it, and 
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Many years ago Mr. Wm. Fortune, the cele- 
brated adventurer in China, found along the 
hedges of Chusan a climber which was trans- 
ferred to the green-houses of England, and for 
a long time valued as a green-house plant. In- 
deed, the first we ever saw of it in this country 
was in a house. But like many other things, 
which, at their first introduction, were regarded 
as tender, this has proven, at least around New 
York, and southward, perfectly hardy, 
and instead of growing it as a pot plant, 
it is now made to cover large trellises 
out of doors. It runs very freely and 
makes a dense covering of foliage. The 
engraving shows the shape of the leaves, 
somewhat reduced in size. They bear a 
general resemblance to our Virginia 
creeper, but are smaller, and of a duller 
green. The flowers appear in clusters 
from the axils of the leaves in May. 
Each cluster contains both staminate 
and pistillate (male and female) flowers. 
The flowers are not particularly showy, 
being of a dark purplish color, but their 
exquisite spring-like fragrance compen- 
sates for any deficiency in color. The 
outer flowers of the cluster are stami- 
nate, and consist of three colored sepals, 
with six stamens, while the central ones 
are smaller, and have from three to nine 
pistils. The rapidity of growth, and 
the fragrance when in bloom, render 
this a most desirable climber, not only, 
for covering screens, but for growing 
over supports. We have seen it grow 
upon a cedar stake, which it completely 
clothed and made a most beautiful ob- 
ject. The name Akedia is a Japanese 
one, and the specific name, guinata, re- 
fers to the five-parted leaves. Botanists 
place the plant in the small family called 
Lardizabalacea, of which we have no 
native representatives; our nearest re- 
lative is the Moonseed (Menispermum). 
We believe that the plant is kept by 
most nurserymen. Here we just wish to 
say a word toour correspondents. We 
scarcely ever publish a figure of a plant 
but we get letters asking for seeds. We 
have neither seeds nor plants (except 
those named in our premium list) to 
send, and cannot take orders for them, even 
from old friends. It is seldom that we illustrate 
a plant that cannot be had of the regular nur- 
serymen, if a shrub or perennial, or the seeds of 
which cannot be had of the seedsmen. The 
large dealers who advertise with us keep all 
these things, and it is impossible for us to fill 
orders, In the case of entirely new plants, (and 
Wwe sometimes have to notice such), we are al- 
ways careful to say that they are not yet in 
market. We often forego the illustration of 
really desirable plants because we know that 
they can not be readily obtained by otf readers. 
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Some New Peas, 
a oe 

The reports of the trials of peas at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s gardens, at Chiswick, are 
always interesting, as they give impartial ac- 
counts cf experiments made with different vari- 
eties grown side by side, and in sufficiently large 
quantities to make'the results of practical value. 
The trials this year show, as have the previous 
ones, that many new varieties are only old ones 
renamed, As most of the sorts thus put down 








names. The custom of furnishing an old pea 
with a new title is not unknown in this country. 
An English seed dealer informed us that he sent 
the same variety to several different dealers, 
who.put it out each as his own “ Extra Early.” 
The pea which seems to have the greatest num- 
ber of synonyms is the Daniel O'Rourke. This 
is itself a misnomer, it being really Sangster’s 
No. 1, though the other name has become so 
widely known that there is not much probabil- 





AKEBIA QUINATA. 


ity of its being changed. Of this variety, sever- 
al stocks are known, differing in quality, accord- 
ing to the care that has been used in cultivating 
and selecting. Among the new peas the one 
the most highly commended is Laxton’s Su- 
preme, resulting from a cross between Laxton’s 
Prolific and Little Gem. This variety is as 
early as the Daniel O’Rourke, and of better 
quality. The Gardener’s Chronicle says: “A 
grand pea: the sample sent was remarkably 
fine—large, full pods, with 10 large peas in each, 
and almost as uniform in character as if from a 
mold.” Other fine varieties raised by Mr. Lax- 
ton are William the 1st, and Alpha.—Interest 
always attaches to new things, and we watch 
their development with pleasure, though for 
many years lovers of this delicious vegetable 
have had no occasion to place their main reli- 
ance for early on other than the Daniel O’Rourke, 
and for late on any but the Champion of England. 


Packing Fruit for Market. 





If the old shopkeeper’s maxim that “ Goods 
well bought are half sold” is true, it is still 
more true that fruit well packed is half sold. 








never sell fruit; such do not consider the 
commercial side of the question of much im- 
gportance. They discuss varieties, settle which 
are best for family use, and which for market, 
but when it comes to the question of how to 
market, they think it outside of their province, 
Of late years, however, a new set of pomolo- 
gists has sprung up,—those who hold that they 
should do good and make money. Especially 
do we meet these at the West, where we en- 
counter men who have as keen an eye 
and palate as the amateur, and who 
not only know which are the best fruits, 
but which will pay the best. It is 
through the influence of such men ag 
these that pomological bodies are 
brought to discuss the best ways of 
turning fruit into money. The Western 
State Societies, always wide-awake, 
often discuss the subject of packing and 
marketing fruit, and last year it oe- 
cupied the attention of the American 
Pomological Society. The question of 
the best package for fruits is yet an un- 
settled one, except for apples, which are 
almost uniformly shipped in barrels. So 
important a matter is it for large fruit 
growers to get the best possible package, 
that Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, has offered 
apremium for those most suitable for 
berries and grapes, to be awarded at his 
grape exhibition in October next. Boxes 
are taking the place of baskets for peach- 
es, and are better for choice pears than 
are kegs and barrels, There is one point 
upon which there is great want of uni- 
formity—the size. When fruit is quoted 
at so much a box or crate, it is interest- 
ing to both grower and consumer to 
know what quantities these represent. 
So long as neither law nor custom 
establish the size, it will vary; but it is 
not easy to see why one should buy his 
peaches at a venture, while the law 
looks after his bushel of wheat. 

But whatever the package, the manner 
of placing the fruit in it has much to 
do with its opening handsomely. Bar- 
rels and boxes are packed bottom up- 
wards. The bottom of the barrel or box 
is removed, a layer of fruit neatly put in, 
with the stems all in one direction, and 
the remaining space so filled that some pressure 
will be required to bring the head or bottom to 
its place. The mark is put upon the head or 
cover to be opened. In packing grapes in box- 
es, the same order is observed. In putting up 
fruit in this way, it is not necessary to practise 
“topping,” or putting the best fruit where it will 
first meet the eye, but only to make the pack- 
ages open handsomely, and their contents show 
at their best. Placing a smiall quantity of good 
fruit at the top after filling the box with that of 
an inferior quality is not only dishonest, but 
impolitic. Asa St. Louis dealer said at the last 
meeting of the Am. Pomological Society: “I 
wish every shipper knew the value to him of @ 
good reputation—of a reputation that will sell 
fruit-packages bearing his brand at the highest 
market price, without inspection. Every fruit- 
grower should aim to get such a reputation.” 
We have already a great variety of. bowls, 
boxes, and cups, with the crates to pack them 
in, and every year is adding to the number. 
They are of marvelous convenience and cheap- 
ness, and it will pay any fruit grower to visit 
this city tosee what the inventors of the country 
are doing to help the sale of his products, 
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THE IIOUSERIOLD. 
(xa For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 


Sea-side Fare.—The Clam. 
oo 

A New Englander who orders clams in New York 
is likely to be served with a quite different ‘‘ shell- 
fish ” from the one he had been accustomed to call 
the clam at home. That which is commonly called 
the clam in New York is the quahog of New 
England, while the clam proper is designated as the 
soft or long clam. The two are quite different in 
structure, habits, and flavor. The clam proper 
(Mya arenaria of the naturalist), is the one repre- 
sented in figure 1. The shells are quite thin, and 
of a more or less distinct white, or often of a dull 


Fig. 1.—sort-SHELL CLAM. 
lead color; the coloy as well as the size varying 
with the locality. At one end of the shell projects 
the siphon or “‘ snout,”’ which is capable of remark- 
able extension. The clam burrows in the sand along 
the margins of salt water bays and rivers, between 
high and low water mark. It is concealed at a 
depth varying from a few inches to a foot or more 
below the surface of the sand, and keeps up a com- 
munication with the water above it by means of 
its long snout, through which it takes its food. 
Clams are obtained by digging with a short handled 
hoe, when the tide is low. Their presence is readily 
discovered by the jets of water they throw up when 
alarmed by footsteps. They discharge a sudden 
stream of water and draw their snout completely 
within their shells.—The engraving, figure 2, pre- 
sents the animal with one shell removed. The large, 
roundish body is popularly known as the belly, the 
narrow strip which nearly encircles it is the “ rim,’ 
while the snout has been already spoken of. The 
snout and rim are covered with a thin and usually 
dark colored skin, which is easily separated, and is 


Fig. 2.—CLAM ON THE HALF SHELL. 


vemoved in preparing the animal for food. Only the 
lower part of the snout is eatable, the upper portion 
being ofastrength and elasticity to defy mastication. 
The tenderness and flavor of the clam yary in 
different waters, and in the same water there are 
beds the products of which are particularly prized. 
Clams are cooked in a variety of ways, the best of 
which is the aboriginal “ clam-bake,” an institution 




















which attains greater perfection on the shores of 
Narragansett Bay than elsewhere. In the summer 
season the shores of this Bay are visited by thous- 
ands of people, many of whom come from a long 
distance for the purpose of enjoying a clam-bake. 
The method of cooking is most primitive. A circle 
is paved with stones, upon which a fire is built. 
When the stones have become well heated the 
coals and ashes are swept off and the clams placed 
upon them in a heap and closely covered with a 
heavy coating of sea-weed. The clams are steamed 
in this way until they are done, which is indicated 
by the opening of the shells. They are served in 
the shell. Each guest is supplied with a cup of 
melted butter, to which pepper, vinegar, ete., may 
be added. The animal is picked from the shell, 
and the thin skin, before referred to, pulled off. 
The snout furnishes a con- 
venient handle for holding 
it while conveying it to the 
mouth, it first having had a 
dip in the melted butter. 
The snout is retained by 
the fingers while the tender 
portions are bitten off. A 
distant imitation of a clam- 
- bake may be made by plac- 
== ing the clams in a closely 
- covered pot over a fire until 
done. Fried clams are some- 
= times poorly done, by open- 
ing them, splitting open the 
~ snout, to remove the grit 
~ usually contained there, rol- 
ling in meal or crumbs, and 
frying whole. A much bet- 
ter way is to remove the 
bellies, cover with meal, 
and fry separately; the rims and the tender por- 
tions of the snouts are to be chopped fine, mixed 
with egg and flour to form a batter, and fried 
as fritters. Clams may be stewed after the man- 
ner of oysters, of made into a + chowder,” which 
is a compound stew in which pork, potatoes, 
onions, etc., are used in varying proportions. 
en GP BE 


Tomatoes Next Winter. 
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This favorite vegetable is eaten with added relish 
during winter, when the garden is locked up, and 
“sauce”? is hard to procure. A little painstaking 
now will secure a good supply for the time of need. 
Select ripe, sound tomatoes, place them in a colan- 
der, immerse them in boiling water to loosen the 
skins, lift them out, and peel them at once. Cook 
them in a porcelain lined kettle. Tin will answer 
if it be not much worn, but iron is easily corroded 
by their acid, and the fruit will be spoiled in color 
and flavor by its use. Stir with a wooden spoon 
or pudding stick. Tomatoes may be 
kept without very thorough cook- 
ing, but as they are largely com- 
posed of water the sauce will be 
much better if boiled down one-half 
or more of its original bulk. Put 
them up in tin cans if bottles can- 
not be procured, and solder the tops 
tight while the contents are boiling 
hot. This isa troublesome process, 
and fruit preserving jars or bottles, 
which are now easily had at almost 
> every country store,will be preferred. 
With these, as with all vegetables 
or fruits to be kept air-tight, the one 
great point of care is to make them 
air-tight. Have the bottles heated 
that they may not crack, pour in the 
hot contents, filling the jar, and 
fasten the cover at once. By the use of fruit-pre- 
serving powders or solution, which prevent fer- 
mentation, less care is needed to exclude the air. 
Many who have used these preparations prefer 
them to the former method. 

Tomato Catsup.—At the request of several in- 
quirers we republish the directions given several 
years since in the Agriculturist, Select perfectly 








ripe, sound fruit, cut in slices, and boil until the 
pulp is cooked soft. Rub it through a sieve to 
take out the skins and seeds, and replace it in 
the kettle for cooking. To each gallon of pulp 
add three tablespoonfuls each of ealt, ground pep- 
per, and mustard, and one of ground allspice. 
Enclose four large sweet peppers, and two or 
three garlics, or one large onion, in a small bag, 
and boil in the catsup. The garlic or onion may 
be omitted if the flavor is not relished. Cook it 
until of the right consistence. It should be just 
thick enough to run slowly from a bottle. When 
cool, pour it into bottles, cover them with a bit 
of cotton cloth ticd on the neck, and leave it 
three months to ripen; then cork and seal, 


Soap Cups. 
—_—~»-— 

Soap dishes of some kind are indispensable about 
the kitchen sink or wash room, if the housekeeper 
ae — means to be neat 
ey —==- and orderly. The il- 
lustration presents 
cheap forms of 
these articles. Fig. 
1 is a berry bowl, 
such as is retailed 
in the market for 
= four cents. It is 
of turned in a lathe 
Fig. 1. from poplar or 
any soft wood, and makes a convenient dish for 
hard soap. Fig. 2 is made from two blocks of 
inch board, about 41¢ inches square, with a hole 
cut in the middle. Between the blocks a strip of 
copper or iron wire cloth is inserted, and the two 
blocks are pinned or screwed together so as to 
bring the grain at right angles. These dishes can 
be made at home, and have this advantage over 
stone china or earthen ones, that they are not easily 
broken. We give 
quite frequently 
these illustrations 
of ornamental and 
useful articles, for 
the purpose of 
encouraging their 
home manufacture. 
In many parts of 
the country, where 
labor and material 











Fig. 2. 

are plenty, they can be made cheaper than they can 
be purchased, and making them serves to develope 
the mechanical skill of the boys, and affords them 


interesting and profitable occupation. A little 
work-shop, with a turning lathe and a tool chest, 
we think one of the best investments a father can 
make for his sons. They will spoil some good 
timber, some screws and nails, and cut their fingers 
perhaps, but will soon learn to use tools efficiently, 
and will get an education in practical matters 
quite as valuable as anything they learn in schools, 
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The Cooking of Vegetables. 


os 








In continuing our notes on the manner of cook- 
ing some of the less known vegetables, we give 
some that are seldom found upon farmers’ tables, 
though there is no reason why they should not be. 

Eee Puiant.—The fruit of this is egg shape< 
when small, but as it grows large, it becomes irreg- 
ularly rounded. It is fit for use from the time it 
is two or three inches in diameter, until the mi- 
nute seeds begin to turn brown. It is singular that 
the fruit itself is called egg-plant; the name egy- 
fruit would be much more appropriate. In some 
places it is called Guinea Squash. It is one of those 
vegetables, which, like the tomato, most people do 
not relish at first, but of which after a few trials 
they become exceedingly fond. Even when most 
carefully cooked, it absorbs a great deal of fat, 
and jis not suited to these whose digestion is fec- 
ble. The fruit is cut into slices about half an inch 
thick, pared, and the slices piled up on a plate with 
salt sprinkled between them, and allowed to dje for 
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an hour before cooking. Some omit the paring as 
well as the previous salting, but there is apt to be a 
slight acridity unless these are done. The slices 
are dipped in a thin batter, or in egg, and covered 
with powdered cracker, and fried until quite soft. 
Sometimes the batter, ctc., are omitted, and the 
slices fried without any covering; in this way they 
soak fat and are very greasy. It is said that they 
are good stuffed with spiced bread crumbs, and 
baked, but we have never tried them in this way. 

Oxra.—The pods of a plant related to the Holly- 
hock are eaten, especially at the South. They are 
from two to four inches long, several sided, and 
pointed at the tip. These should be taken before 
they become at all tough or fibrous, at which time 
they abound in a thick mucilage, which has no very 
positive flavor. Their chief use is in soups; the 
pods being sliced and added to the soup impart a 
richness and thickness. The “Gumbo” of the 
South isa thick soup or stew made with chicken 
and Okra, The whole pods boiled plain and dressed 
with drawn butter are fancied by many, and are 
considered a very nutritious and wholesome dish. 

Satsiry.—A white root, shaped somewhat like a 
diminutive parsnip, often cailed Oyster-plant or 
Vegetable-oyster. In season from the time the 
roots are as large as one’s finger until spring. May 
be kept in the groundor inthecellar. In whatever 
way the root is used it is first to be scraped to re- 
move the skin, and immediately thrown into water. 
If allowed to remain exposed to the air after scrap- 
ing, the milky juice the root contains would soon 
turn to a disagreeable brown color. One of the 
simplest ways of cooking is to cut the roots in 
small pieces, stew in water until tender, make a 
sauce by adding butter and a little flour to thicken, 
and season with salt and pepper. To fry Salsify, 
boil the roots whole until tender, dip cach one in 
batter, and fry; or mash the boiled roots, and make 
small cakes, which are dipped in batter and fried. 
Salsify soup, which is considered by some to bear 
a resemblance to oyster soup, is made by boiling 
the sliced root in water; when tender, add milk, 
butter, pepper, salt, and thicken with a little 
pounded cracker. A little picked codfish is added 
by some cooks to increase the resemblance to 
oysters, but for ourselves we like salsify too well as 
salsify to wish to make it appear like anything else. 
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Household Talks, 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 
Sapa 

One of the nicest desserts for dinner this warm 
weather, I think, is ice cream. If properly man- 
aged, it is as cheap if not cheaper than most of the 
rich pastries and puddings usually found on our side 
table, and if not made of rich custard and pure 
eream, is much healthier. I often make mine of 
new milk only, flavoring with white sugar and 
vanilla, Of course if I have company or wish it 
extra nice, Tadd a considerable quantity of fresh 
cream. The freezing process is extremely simple. 
If one has a patent freezer or uses merely a tin 
pail, the method is much the same. Let the cream 
or prepared milk or custard be put into the tin, and 
placed in a cool cellar where it may get as cold as 
possible before trying to freeze. When ready, ad- 
just the cream tin in the center of the wooden pail. 
If a patent is used, be careful to fasten the little 
hooks found on the bottom of the tin into the 
latches on the bottom of the wooden pail. Break up 
into quite small pieces about 5 pounds of ice, and 
allow to that quantity a little over a pound of salt; 
put into the outside pail a layer of ice and a good 
sprinkling of salt, another quantity of ice and salt, 
until all is used. Let it stand a minute or two, and 
then commence to turn the handle for the purpose 
of stirring the cream and the freezing agents. Rap- 
id freezing depends upon the ice and salt being 
brought constantly together. This can only be done 
by constant agitation. In the patents the agitator 
and cream-dasher work in unison. If the cream is 
long in coming to ice, put more salt in the outer 
pail, To an experienced operator, 5 pounds of ice 
and 1 of salt is quite sufficient to freeze 2 quarts of 
cream, and I have often placed more cream in the 








tin after the first was used, and allowing it to re- 
main, stirring occasionally, have had a pleasant 
surprise for callers in the afternoon and evening. 





I think that Iam justly proud of my ingenuity 
in inventing a drying frame. Its extreme simplic- 
ity puts it within the reach of every housekeeper. 
I got Edward to bring me from the carpenter a 
wooden frame, made light, but strong, and about 5 
feet square. Also a small ball of white, but strong 
twine. I cut a quantity into lengths of 7 feet, and 
to one end of each fastened a tack, which was ham- 
mered firmly on one 
side of the frame. 
About an inch and a 
half from this an- 
other string was se- 
cured in the same 
way, and exactly op- 
posite to each tack 
a shingle-nail was 
driven firmly into 
the frame. When 
stringing apples or 
peaches for the purpose of drying I use a darning- 
needle, threading the loose end of the string, and 
when a suflicient quantity is threaded, take off 
the needle and wind the string around the shingle- 
nail opposite. As the fruit dries it may be slipped 
along the thread and more added until the frame is 
full of dried fruit. This is a very convenient frame 
as it may be taken in at night or during a rain 
storm without disturbing the fruit, and may also 
be adjusted over the kitchen stove and used for 
drying apples during the winter months. 





DRYING FRAME. 





A favorite dish for tea, I make as follows: Set to 
boil a quart of milk, beat the whites of three eggs to 
a foam, adding a very little white sugar, and a lit- 
tle lemon; put this to float on the milk. As soon as 
the milk boils, take off the foam and stir in the 
whites of two, and the yolks of five eggs, well beat- 
en, with sufficient sugar to sweeten pleasantly. Take 
from the fire immediately, and set to cool. When 
nearly or quite cold, season the custard with lemon 
or vanilla, and pour into custard cups, or into a 
glass dish, and place the foam on the surface. It is 
a very handsome dish and eats as good as it looks. 

The doctor says he likes my ripe tomato pickle 
better than any other kind. It is certainly the 
most easily made of any. I boil up a quantity of vin- 
egar, spicing well with red peppers, allspice, mace, 
mustard seed, whole ginger, and horseradish, to 
about a gallon of vinegar, adding alum the size of 
a butternut, and a small quantity of salt; pour into 
a crock, and every morning as the tomatoes are 
gathered, select the smooth skinned, firm fleshed, 
and small sized ones, wipe and place gently in the vin- 
egar, allowing a small plate over them to keep them 
under. The vinegar should be very strong and 
good. This pickle will keep all winter if stored 
in acool cellar. Small cucumbers, small green 
tomatoes, radish pods, button onions, beans, and 
nasturtium buds, I gather from day to day, throw- 
ing them into a brine not too strong. In nine or 
ten days I drain from the brine, allowing them to 
stand in the colander four or five hours before 
pickling. After wiping dry and placing compactly 
in a crock or jar, I pour over a vinegar pickle made 
the same as for the ripe tomatoes, omitting the salt, 
however. On no account use cloves or cinnamon 
for green pickle, as it will discolor it sadly. Re- 
serve those kinds of spices for peaches, plums, and 
all kinds of sweet pickle. 
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A Good Word for the Cabbage. 


——— 

Cabbages, in cooking will leave an odor behind 
them, but ventilation is a ready remedy for this 
and other ills. The whole tribe is wholesome— 
Early York, Flat Dutch, Bergen, Green Savoy, 
Stone Mason, and Mammoth. Gregory of Marble- 
head ought to have a monument for growing them 
of 601lbs. weight. For laboring people the cabbage 
is a great sustainer of muscle. For this reason 





it is universally popular among our Irish and Ger. 
man fellow-citizens. By some it is thought to be 
indigestible, but this depends more upon the mode 
of cooking than upon the article. As cold slaw it 
agrees with delicate stomachs, if they are in health, 
If not, vegetables and fruits of all kinds give 
trouble. Though an admirable accompaniment 
of a boiled dinner, it should not be boiled with the 
corned meats, and it should be thoroughly cooked, 
There is a difference, too, in the article. Green 
Savoy stands at the head of the list, and for those 
who cannot have cauliflower, is good enough, 
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Ladies at the Fall Fairs, 


S55 

The best part of any agricultural exhibition jg 
the people, and the best part of the people are the 
ladies. The legitimate aim of the fair is the in- 
struction of the people in the details of their call- 
ing. We very properly measure the success of an 
agricultural exhibition, not by the multitudes that 
throng it, and the entrance fees, but by the instrue- 
tion it affords to those who come. There should 
first be something to see, and then the more that 
come the better. No part of the exhibition is more 
instructive than that which appropriately comes 
under woman’s supervision. The dairy belongs 
to her, and the bread, the needle-work and the fine 
arts, the flowers and the poultry. We are very far 
from perfection in any of these departments, and 
we should like to see the skill and enterprise of 
our fair countrywomen fully represented in the 
fairs that are just before us. The prizes are worth 
contending for, aside from those offered by the 
committees. “The best bread maker in the 
country” is an honor that would sit gracefully on 
any woman. The finest butter neatly stamped in 
golden balls is certain to be looked at, and the 
maker to be inquired for. Bouquets tastefully ar- 
ranged will draw something better than the pre- 
miums offered. They will draw out the skill, and 
cultivate the taste of the makers, and give 
pleasure to the thousands who study them. Of 
course it will take time and labor to prepare for the 
fair, but could the labor be more worthily bestow- 
ed? These fairs, notwithstanding their perversions, 
are doing a good work in the education of the 
people. We have followed them for a score of 
years, and never attended one but we carried away 
new ideas and useful hints. It does us all good to 
come in contact with our fellows, and study their 
handiwork. It is a duty we owe to society to con- 
tribute our share to these exhibitions and make 
them successful and worthy of general patronage. 
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SUNSHINE in SLEEPING Rooms.—Sunshine is as 
necessary to the health of animals as plants, and 
we should contrive, if possible, to have our sleeping 
rooms upon the east and south sides of the house. 
We want more sunlight of the material kind, as 
well as the spiritual, in our houses. ‘Faded car- 
pets!’ youexelaim. Then out with them, or lef 
them fade. Better a thousand times than have the 
roses fude from the cheeks of wives and children. 


— 


Preserving Crab Apples. 
pee 

A beautiful sight is the crab apple tree, loaded 
with its ruddy or golden fruit, which loses none of 
its charms when well preserved upon the table. 
Core them with a penknife, leaving the hole as 
small as possible. Put a pound of refined sugar 
for every pound of prepared fruit in the preserving 
vessel, and add one cup of water to each pound of 
fruit and cook over a slow fire. When the sugar 
is all dissolved, and hot, put in the apples and boil 
gently until they are clear. Take out the apples, 
boil the syrup until itis thick, and pour into the 
vessels in which the fruit is to be kept. A few 
slices of lemon boiled with the fruit improves the | 
preserves for those who like that flavor, The 
apples are sometimes preserved whole with 34 of a 
lb. of sugar to1lb. of fruit, but they are not so 
nice. For immediate use, a 14 Ib. of sugar to one 
of cored fruit makes a nice sauce for roast meats. 
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BOYS & GIRLY COLUMNS. 
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** Sunstroke.°? 


Lightning strikes, and with terrible energy tears, melts, 
and destroys whatever would obstruct its passage; but 
properly speaking, the sun does no such thing. No sud- 
den beam darts with resistless force to smite the unfor- 
tunate person who may be exposed in the sunshine, 
What is called sunstroke is really prostration from ex- 
cessive heat, and it may occur in any overheated apart- 
ment in the shade as well as in the sunshine. Persons 
enfeebled by drinking, by over exertion, or other causes 
which lessen the strength, are most liable to be thus 
affected. During the hot weather of July, this year, 
when more than two hundred persons died from this 
cause, in New York alone, in a single weck, it was ob- 
served that a very large majority were of intemperate 
habits. Confirmed teetotallers were exempt. No tem- 
perance lecture could be stronger, Usually there are 
symptoms of prostration by heat, occurring in time to 
avoid a fatal result. Trembling, faintness, inability to 
move, and a sinking feeling, usually precede the more 
marked effects. When any such feelings are experienced 
during extreme heat, all exertion should be instantly stop- 
ped, and the person lie down in the shade at once until 
entirely relieved. Cold water or ice applied to the head, 
and some stimulant administered with judgment, will aid 
in recovery. Prevention is not diflicult. All excess in 
food, drink, or exercise, and much excitement of any 
kind, should be especially avoided, when the mercury in 
the thermometer marks 90 degrees or upward. If work 
must be done, a cabbage leaf or wet handkerchief 
placed in the top of the hat.will serve a good purpose. 





Curious Gambling. 


A traveler describes a singular mode of gambling wit- 
nessed by him in Peru. A negro having a large tray of 
pies takes his stand at some corner where many are pass- 
ing. Those who wish to engage in the game, usually boys, 
each place a penny on some one of the pies, which are 
valued at five to ten centseach. The proprietor then with 
asmall brush drives away the flies which swarm over 
the eatables, and all anxiously wait to see on which pie 
a fly will first alight. If it be on one where a penny is 
placed, it becomes the property of the person who laid 
down the penny, and the remainder of the money is 
taken by the owner of the pies. A similar style of gam- 
bling has been practised in Paris, by dissolute young 
men who place several lumps of sugar upon a table, and 
then bet as to the lump on which a fly will first alight. 


Ways of Getting a Living—IV. 
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TRY YOUR STRENGTH, SIR? 


The apparatus shown in the above engraving, called ' 
a dynamometer, is very popular inacrowd. Every man, { 


and every boy especially, likes to be strong, to know the 
power of his muscles, and if it be more than ordinary, to 
exhibit it. So the man who lets people try their strength 
at a penny apicce finds it quite profitable. The writer 
once discovered a trick of this trade while trying the 
machine with a number of friends. Being of about ordi- 
nary strength he could lift probably 400 lbs., but pulling 
at the dynamometer he was astonished to find he had 
lifted over 500 Ibs., according to the mark on the dial 
plate. The proprietor complimented the surprising 
strength shown by a not very large man, but the latter 
smiled to notice how the apparatus was arranged to show 
more than the real strength laid out. If such trials of 
strength, carefully made, so as not to strain the person, 
would lead to the use of proper means of increasing one’s 
muscular power, the exhibitor of the dynamometer might 








be classed among the useful members of society. Dr. 
Winship, the strong man, who lifted 2,000 lbs. or more, 
showed how muscle can be increased by training. Such 
extraordinary lifting power is not needed, and costs more 
time and work than it is worth, but it proves that every 
healthy young person can improve his strength sufficient- 
ly if he will patiently labor for it by taking proper exercise. 





A Private Picture Gallery. 


Finer pictures than were ever painted on canvas may 
be owned by many without expending acent. By train- 
ing the eyes to observe, the imagination to arrange, and 
the memory to keep the scenes presented in every day 
life, or described by others in books and newspapers, 
one may furnish his énner apartments most gorgeously. 
Artists do this before" they try to show their thoughts in 
pictures for the eyes of others, and every painter will tell 
you that the scene in his own mind is far more beautiful 
than anything he can express with pencil and brush. 
Perhaps there is a mountain not far from where you live. 
It looms grandly up toward the sky, and cannot fail to 
make a strong impression on the mind of one living near 
it. Now, it is not difficult with such a strong point to 
begin with, to work up a fine picture gallery. You can 
imagine all the varied changes of color which vines 
and flowers would give; new irees may be grouped here 
and there ; a torrent rushing down the side, with a cat- 
aract midway, with the deep rugged gorge which it has 
worn away, will change the scene; you can build castles 
and palaces along its sides, and a towering fortress at the 
top, and set phantom soldiers, or real troops in armor, or 
with shining bayonets, climbing up the sides, and charg- 
ing among the well defended works. If there is no such 
striking feature in the surrounding landscape, then 
make one. Read the best description you can find of 
forest, lake, or mountain, and bring it before you. There 
is no end to the variety of choice landscapes which may 
thus be possessed, and the making of them will not only 
fill many an otherwise unimproved hour with pleasure, 
but refine the taste, and purify and elevate the thoughts. 





‘Little by Little.’’ 


A nut dropped by a squirrel fell through the opening 
in the middle of an old millstone which lay upon the 
ground, and being thus protected, grew into a thriving 
sapling that shot up through the opening. In a few 
years it had increased so that it filled the space and was 
firmly wedged to the sides of the heavy stone. Still it 
grew, and in a few years more, little by little it lifted the 
entire weight clear from the earth, so high that a man 
could sit beneath it. All was done by atom after atom, 
borne by the sap to the growing trunk. Think of this, 
my little man, puzzling over “ Long Division”’ in arith- 
metic; little by little of thinking and working will take 
you through Fractions, Rule of Three, and those terrible 
problems at the end of the book, by and by—but be sure 
that the little by little is not neglected. And you, hard 
working lad on the farm, or in the shops, look at Frank- 
lin, Watts, Morse, Field, Lincoln, Grant, and thousands 
more who have lifted the weight of circumstances that 
would hold them down like millstones, and who have 
by their steady perseverance risen above their fellows, 
easily bearing their burdens; and “Keep pegging away.” 


A Great Structure. 


An exchange gives the following particulars concerning 
the dome of the Capitol at Washington. It isan hundred 
and eight feet higher than the Washington Monument 
at Baltimore, sixty-eight feet higher than that of Bunker 
Hill, and twenty-three feet higher than the Trinity Church 
spire of New York. It is the only considerable dome of 
iron in the world. It is a vast hollow sphere of iron, 
weighing 8,200,000 pounds. How much is that? More 
than four thousand tons, or about the weight of seventy 
thousand full grown people ; or about equal toa thousand 
laden coal cars, which, holding four tons apiece, would 
reach two miles and a half. Directly over your head is a 
figure in bronze, ‘* America,”’ weighing 14,985 pounds. 
The pressure of the iron dome upon its piers and pillars 
is 13,477 pounds to the square foot. St. Peter’s presses 
nearly 20,000 pounds more to the square foot, and St. 
Genevive, at Paris, 66,000 pounds more. It would require, 
to crush the supports of our dome, a pressure of 775,280 
lbs. to the square foot. The dome cost about $1,100,000. 





Auswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
August number, page 301. No. 314. Logogrigh.—The prin- 
cipal word is peat. From the letters may be formed, 1, 
Pat; 2, Pea (one syllable of peacock); 3, Pet; 4, Pate; 
5, Tape; 6, Tap....No. 815. Mathematical Problem.— 
4,358 feet, nearly....No. 816. Picture Puzzle.—It is a holy 
see (holey C,)in the midst of foes (of O’s)....No. 317. 
Metagram.—Meat, peat, feat, seat....No, 318, Puzzle Pic- 





ture.—Death and Time are a pair of dividers....No. 319. 
Puzde Picture.—A bee laboring (belaboring)....No. 320. 
J grand, a petit, (J, large, a, small), read together, 
j'ai grand appetit; meaning I have a great appetite.—As 
this part of the paper is sent to press very early in the 
month preceding publication, it usually occurs that the 
names of those answering puzzles are not published un- 
til two months after the appearance of the puzzles. The 
following have sent in correct answers to problems, etc., 
previously published, Jas. E. Masters, A. N. Daniels, 
Charles P. Anderson, Alice May Carrington, Eva Gray, 
J. Milton Snyder, Columbus Snyder, Mina M. Walker, 
Rufus M. Farrand, James A. Johnson, A. D. Wexler, 
R. Hall, M. Gathaw, Frank T. Wray, Isabell Lucy Stew- 
art, Sarah Dowland, Martha Richardson, Samuel M. Ed- 
wards, Edgar Tupper, Frank E. Cabot, G. Wood. 








No. 321. Puzzle Picture.— low does this remind you 
of a sound on the sea shore mentioned by poets? 
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No. 322. Puzzle Picture.—This man, in climbing after his 
goose,is in danger of falling. How may he get down safely? 
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No. 323. Illustrated Rebus.—Very good advice to talkers 
No. 3%4. Melagram.—A word of five letters causes the 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Change the first letter 
and it becomes a pleasant retreat; a fortress; a dress- 
maker; awaterman; a haymaker; what frightened men 
often do; and a gift toa woman. What is the word? 

No. 325. Word Puzzle.—In my first my second sat, my 
third and fourth I ate. What is this curious word? 
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THE ORPHANS. 


The kids have had their morning frolic , chasing each 
other round and round the hill, skipping from rock to 
rock, rearing and butting, jumping with all-fours off the 
ground and giving an extra kick when in the air by way 
of flourish, and capering as only kids can —By the way, 
our English word caper comes from the Latin, capra, 
which means a goat.—Thesedittle fellows having finished 
their play and taken a nibble at the grass and weeds, are 
now dozing 1n the sunshine, and enjoying such rest, as only 
exercise, innocence, contentment, and peace, can give. 

The kid makes a very amusing pet, and can be trained 
almost as easily asadog. Being docile and very strong 
and active, he may be broken to harness and made to 
draw a little wagon nicely We have frequently seen a 
double team of young goats before a small cart, witha 
boy for driver, going at a merry rate, and obeying the bit 
like well-broken horses. They are very mischievous; 
no tree or plant is safe where they are kept. They seem 
very fond of nibbling the bark from the trunks of young 
trees. Here in the city they are often seen tearing down 
the show-bills posted on fences, and munching them like 
hay orstraw The feet of the goat are curiously formed, 
to fit it to climb among the rocks where it lives in a wild 
state. They are bordered with a sharp edge of horn, 
which keeps them from slipping easily, and they bound 
fearlessly over crags inaccessible to most other animais. 





A Snake Story. 


A foreign paper relates that a large case containing two 
huge serperts was deposited in a warehouse in Algeria, 
for shipment tothe Zoological Gardens in Marseilles, 
France. While there, a cat found her way into the case, 
and was instantly enveloped in the coils of the reptiles, 
whose appetites were sharp from long abstinence. She 
was soon crushed to death, and doth snakes commenced 
the process of swallowing her, one beginning at the 
head, the other at the tail. The teeth of such creatures 
are so placed, hooking backward, that they cannot let go 
when once they have commenced to swallow, and so the 
two serpents soon were brought face to face, and quite a 
struggle ensued. Finally, the larger of the two made a 
desperate attempt to swallow the other, was choked in the 
endeayor, and both died, The whole three nnfortunates 
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are on exhibition, preserved in alcohol. The directors of 
the Zoological Garden intend to bring a suit against the 
parties who were to forward the serpents, for having 
allowed the cat to enter the cage, and the owner of the 
cat, it is said, claims her skin, to keep as a curiosity. 





** Rich as Croesus.” 


Who was Cresus? Howrich was he? He was the 
last king of Lydia, in Asia Minor. He reigned 560 years 
before Christ. He was successful in wars with surround- 
ing countries, and captured immense treasures, The 
river Pactolus which flowed through his lands yielded 
abundance of gold dust from the sands of its bed, and he 
accumulated vast wealth. His riches are reported to 
have been seven or eight millions of dollars. At that 
period of the world’s history, money would buy many 
times more than now, so that we may estimate him to 
have been worth a great many millions of dollars accord- 
ing to present standards. A numberof men living in 
the United States are reputed to be worth more than Cre- 
sus. He did not find money a sure support, although fora 
time it surrounded him with all his extravagant desires 
craved. While enjoying luxurious abundance, he thought 
himself the happiest man living; and he was quite 
offended when Solon, one of the wise men of Greece, 
told him that no man should consider himself happy un- 
til his death. Not long after this, Croesus lost-his favor- 
ite son, Atys, who was killed while hunting, and only a 
son who was dumb was left. Misfortune followed him. 
Having engaged in war with Cyrus, the Persian monarch, 
he was defeated, his kingdom taken from him, and him- 
self condemned to be burned. As the sentence was about 
to be executed, he exclaimed, **Oh, Solon’?! Cyrus in- 
quired the reason of this, and Creesus related what Solon 
had previously told him; whereupon his life was spared. 


‘°The Old Oaken Bucket.’ 

A fine picture representing the scene of this beautiful 
and familiar poem, which is now on exhibition, recalls 
the circumstances under which the lines were written. 
The author, Samuel B. Woodworth, was a printer in this 
city. Near the office where he worked was a drinking 
house to which lic often resorted in campany with his 


friends. Oneafternoon, Woodworth, after taking a drink 
of brandy, declared it was superior to anything he had 
ever tasted. ‘‘ No,” said one of his friends, ‘* you are mis- 
taken; there was one which we used to think was far 
better than this.” ‘‘ What was it?’ asked Woodworth. 
“The pure, fresh spring water, that we used to drink 
from the old bucket that hung in the well, on our return 
from hard work in the fields on a hot day,’’ was the reply. 
Woodworth sat fora moment much affected. ‘True, true,” 
| said he, and shortly after left the place. He immediate- 
ly returned to the office, and under the inspiration of 
the recollections of his happy childhood, wrote the 
lines that have become familiar as houschold words. 


Quite a Difference.—A little conversation between 
two boys, overheard at Central Park by one of our editors, 
is worth repeating. They were in the building where the 
animals are kept. ‘ Come, let’s goon and out into the 
Park,’ said the first boy. ‘‘Oh, you go on if you want 
to,” was the reply ; *‘ you only want to /ook at the animals, 
I want to see them.” Twenty years from now, which 
of these boys will be likely to know the most? 





The Invention of Envelopes. 


It isrelated in the Stationer, that these conveniences 
were first introduced as follows: About forty years ago 
there lived at Brighton, in England, a bookseller and sta- 
tioner of the name of 8. K. Brewer, and he used to place 
in his sho» window piles of paper, beginning at the 
largest up to the then smallest size, 16 mo. ; but to finish 
off the pile he cut cards, so as to bring them up to a point. 
Ladies used to go in and ask for that “ dear little paper,” 
which induced him to cut paper in small sizes. Then 
came the difficulty of the place for address; and the re 
sult was he invented the envelope, and had metal plates 
made for cutting them to shapes and sizes, This just 
pleased the ladies, and orders came to him for the little 
paper and envelopes from all parts. This at length be- 
came such a demand upon his time that he got Dobbs & 
Co., of London, to make them for him. Such was the 
beginning of the envelope trade, now extending over 
the world, avd in which millions of dollars are invested. 
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DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE, 


lately much improved—and the new 


. 

UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRIRNCER, 
improved with Powell's Patent Double Cog-wheels, and the 
Patent Slop, are now unquestionably far superior to any 
apparatus for washing clothes ever invented, and will save 
their cost twice a year, by saving labor and clothes. 

Those who have used them give testimony as follows: 

“We like our machine much; conld not be pemsences to 
do without it, and with the aid of Doty, we fe?l that we are 
masters of the position.”—Zev, Bishop Scott, M. BE. Church. 

“Tt is worth one dollar a week in any famjly."—Y. ¥. 
Tribune, 

“In the Laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanks- 
giving on Mondays for the invention of your excellent 
wringer.”—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

“ Every week has given it a stronger hold upon the affec- 
tions of the inmates of the laundry.”—N, ¥Y. Observer. 

“T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentinent.’’—Rev. Dr. Bellows, 

“They save three-fourths of the labor and time, and pay 
for theinselves, both in money and contentment,’’—New 
Orleans Picayune. 

“Our help have always been willing to use it, and always 
have liked it.”"—Orange Judd. 


PRICES. 


Send the retail price, Washer, $14, extra Wringer, $9, and 
we will forward either or both machines, free of freight, to 
nlaces where no one is selling; and so sure are we they will 
be liked, that we agree to refund the money if any one wish- 
es to return the machines free of freight, after a month's 
trial according to directions, 

Canvassers With exclusive right of sale make money fast 
selling them. 

Sold. by dealers generally, to whom liberal discounts are 
made. 


R. 0. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 
32 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
VICK’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 


AND OTHER HARDY BULBS, 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF (868, 


is now published, and sent free to all who apply. 
Address JAMES VICK, 
tochester, N. Y. 








V ELL-DESERVED HONORS. — 

Her Royal Highness_the Princess of Wales is ap- 
pointed Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson “Sewing Machine Manu- 
fxcturers to her Royal Highness,” the only honor of the 
kind ever conferred upon a sewing machine house, 


‘ | = | 
AGENTS, 
ALE AND FEMALE, wanted everywhere 
for the $25 NOWELTY SEWING MA- 
CHINE.—Full information will be furnished upon applies 
tion (with stamp) to 3. E.H. VANDYKE, 
Gen'l Agent, 615 Broadway, New York. 
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PRINCE & COS. | 
AU TOMAT I C ORGANS | 
rh © em.” ft =a Ke) 9) sae) NS. 
rorty thousand arenowin use 
BUFFALO,NLY. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


We call attention to FERRIS & CAYWOOD’S adver- 
tisement of the celebrated Walter Grape, on page 232. 








Genuine Waltham Watches. 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only 


AND AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
Silver Hunting Watches....... ee a pmdvaces cue 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 Karat Cases.......... 8 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ size........ cntieid 7 


Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watches 
by Express to any place with bill to collect on delivery, and 
give the purchaser the privilege toopen the package and ex- 
amine the watch before paying, and any watch that does 
not give satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will 
be refunded, Every one is requested to write for our De- 
scriptive Price List, which explains the different kinds with 
prices of each. Please state that you saw this in the Agri- 


culturist, Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., 
No. 619 Broadway, New York. 


C. 0. D. 
GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Universally conceded to be the best watch for the price in 
the American Market. 
Sent to any address at the following prices: 





Hunting Watch in 20z. Coin Silver Case.......... ovsseoceee 
The same, Extra Jewelled.....cccocccgssescccecseccccce +. 20,00 
The same, Extra Jewelled, Chronometer Balance... .. 22.00 


For either of the above, in 80z. case, extra, $2.00 

For either of the above, in 40z. case, extra, $4.50, 

The Watches to be sent by Express. ACCOMPANIED 
WITH AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY'S CERTIFICATE 
OF GENUINENKESS, 

THE BUYER TO HAVE PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINA- 
TION IN POSSESSION OF EXPRESS COMPANY. 

Purchasers are requested to compare our prices with that 
asked for spurious, metal imitation watches, of no value, 
and which find a market solely because the buyers are en- 
tirely ignorant of their ¢ ryan 

_Address must be plainly written, and purchaser must pay 


Express charges, 
M. E. CHAPMAN & CO., 
No. 47 Liberty Street, New York. 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


LUNT, PRESTON & KEAN, 


NO. 47 CLARK-St., CHICAGO. 

We transact a regular BANKING AND COLLECTION 
Business. 

Special attention given to the PURCHASE, SALE, and 
EXCHANGE of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

We also Buy and Sell 

LAND WARRANTS 
AND 

COLLEGE LAND SCRIP. 








— (GC FIGHTING AGAINST Wrong, ~~ 
? 
and for 
Tue Goon, THe Tree axo THE Beavutiru 


: THS 
Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
tally to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys axa 
Ginws ever published in this gpuntry. 
It is edited by ALFRED IL... SEWELL, and 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Volumes becin July or January. Back Nos. supplied. 

Terms, One Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 

who wish to raise clubs. 

Address, ALFRED L, SEWELL, Publisher, 


HICAG, 


0 
L.”? D 




















1 | ODY—BRAIN—MIND.—HEALTH, ITS RE- 
storation and Preservation, Choice of Pursuits: “What 
canI do Best? Can I succeed best as a Lawyer, Physician 
or as a Clergyman? Asa Merchant, Mechanic, ora Farmer? 
PHRENOLOGY will answer. See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for July, only $3a year. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway. 


POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, if transplanted in Sept, 
or Oct., will produce a full crop of fruit next season. 








Our stock of Jucunda—No. 700, and other desirable vari. 


eties, is very large and superior. For full particulars, send 
10 cts., for our Small Fruit Catalogue. J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 


Liliam Auratum, 


and other all kinds of Bulbs for fall planting. Descriptive 

Catalogues with full Cultural instructions, sent free to any 

address, by > a iN, 

cor. Columbia and Doughty-sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Lg 


Family Knitting Machine. 
The best one is manufactured by the Bridgeport Knitting 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn, Send for a Circular to your nearest 
N ef * teynolds, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Robinson, 
J 








Agent. } 

Concore teynolds & Porter, No. 131 West Fifth-st., 
Cincinnati, O.: J. R. Snow & Co., Freeport, Ill.; _C. R. Can- 
field, Lyons, Iowa: H. Miller, Madison, Wis.; J, B. Snow, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


HORACE CREELEY. 


The undersigned have now ready, and are issuing, 
BY SUBCRIPTION, 


HORACE GREELEY’S 
“Recollections of a Busy Life,” 


in a handsome octavo volume, of over 600 pages, well 
printed, on fine paper, illustrated with an admirabje steel 
echo of Mr. GREELEY, and with pictures of his various 
10mes, in early and later life, together with a beautiful por- 
trait of MARGARET FULLER, engraved by LINTON. Originai- 
ly published in the New York Ledger, these interesting 
papers have been revised, and in part rewritten, by the 
author, With much additional matter, concerning Politic 

teconstruction, Jefferson. Davis, &c., which make it one o 
the raciest and most readable books of the day. 

Mr. GREELEY has said ot it: “I shall never write any 
thing else into which I shall put so much of myself,my ex- 
periences, notions, convictions, and modes of thouglit, as 
oe Recollections, I give, with small reserve, my mental 
history.’ 

eget in ex. cloth, $3.50; in sheep, $4.50; in half morocco, 





APPLICATIONS For AGENCIES RECEIVED. 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN, 


Also, 


THE GREATEST HORSE BOOK 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 
\ ON 
THE TROTTING HORSE of AMERICA, 
How to Train and Drive Him, 
With Reminiscences of the Trotting Turf. 


Results of the author's forty years’ experience, and un- 
— skill in Training and Driving, together with a store 
of interesting matter, concerning celebrated horses of the 
Americas Turf, Embracing also an Introductory Notice of 
the late Hiram Woodruff, by George Wilkes, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by the Editor of the Work, Charles J. 

‘oster, of “ Wilkes Spirit of the Times.” 

The book is a handsome 12mo., illustrated with a splendid 
steel plate portrait of Hiram WooprvurFr, 

Price, ex. cloth, $2.25. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 

Early Orders from the Trade Solicited, 

Canvassers wanted in every County and State: Lrpgran 
Discounts granted, 

Circulars of either of the above sent on application. 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
164 Nassau-st,, Printing House Square, New York. 


Value of Cresylic Compounds, 
Reliable Testimony.’ 
Belton, Bell Co., Texas, July 10th, 1868. 


Messts. JAMES BucHAN & Co.: 

The compounds of the Cresylic Acid sent me some months 
since, have been thoroughly tested by myself and neightor- 
ing flock-masters, All agree with myself, that as a disinfect- 
ant, and remedy to cure seab, kill screw-worm, and prevent 
its return, healing old gangrenons sores and wounds, killing 
and driving away flies, these preparations are without a 
goceee, and should be within reach of every stock-raiser 
in Texas. 

I have witnessed the nse of the same preparation upon the 
human system, for wounds, bruises, &c., and in every case 
with the most satisfactory result. 

Respectfully yours, H. J, CHAMBERLIN, 
* President of Texas Wool-Growers Association, 

These Compounds manufactured with license under letters 

atent solely by JAMES BUCHAN & CO.,, 190 Elizabetii-st., 

‘ew York. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 


77 . = - 
SEND NOW 

for my new price list of plants, Blackberries and other small 

fruits, at uncommon! low prices 


Address J. H. FOSTER, name of P. O. changed to 
Kirkwood, Camden Co,, N. J. 


Cheapest Method for Canning 
TOMATOES, FRUITS, &c. 


The American Preserving Powders will preserve all kinds 
of Fruits, Tomatoes, Cider, Milk, etc., without air-tighting 
the jars or cans, with or without sugar—admits of keeping 
fruits, etce., in large carthen or stone jars, and using them as 
wanted from time to time withont fermentation being oc- 
—— by the exposure—50 per cent cheaper than any other 
method. 

$1 worth will preserve 64 lbs. of fruit, etc, Fl directions 
with each package. Price50 ceuts and one dollar, 

The oo es sent by mail for 75c, 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers, 

The samples of fruit one year old preserved by the powder, 
are still on exhibition at the office of Agriculiurist and in 


good condition. 
L. P. WORRALL, Gen’l, Agent. 
165 Chamber St., New York City. 


FAMILY 
CIDER AND WINE MILL. 


HUTCHINSON’S PATENT. Grinds 
fine, fast, and easy, Makes pure wine 
and sweet cider. More than 15,000 in use. 
Larger sizes with two curbs, also with 
large square curb, Cider ess Screwa, 
fine thread, very powerful. Copper Strip 
Feed Cutters, the best and cheapest self- 
feeding Cutter for Hay, Straw, and Corn 
Stalks. Send for Illustrated Circular. 

PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 


Peekskill, N. Y., or, 
83 Merwin-st., Cleveland, Onhfo. 
"PHOROUGHBRED DEVON CATTLE AND 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. ¥, M. CHURCHMAN, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 
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TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


Ordinary Pages, $31.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter and last Page.—$2.50 per 
agate line of space for each insertion. 

No quack medicines, secret remedies, lotteries, gift enter- 
prises, humbugs, or doubtful schemes of any kind, or cards 
from any purties who are not believed to be able and willing 
to fulfill what they promise, are admitted, The readers 
of the American Agricuiturist therefore have confidence in, 
and patronize those who have adrertisements here inserted, 











(Advertisements on this page, $2.00 per Agate line of space.) 
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Potat 
A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


THE EARLIEST AND THE BEST. 


In presenting this valuable potato tothe notice of the 


‘Early Rose ” 


Agricultural Pablic again this Fall, it gives us great pleas- 
ure to be able tosnay that in every respect it has proved a 
decided success, and that the many assurances as to its ex- 
eclient qualities made to our customers during the past 
Spring were more than merited. It is from 10 days 
to two weeks carlicr than the ** Early Good- 
rich,” equally as productive, greatly its su- 
perior in table quality, and produces fewer 
small tubers. The price last Spring was $3 per 


peund, or $180 per bushel. 


The following prices have been fixed upon for this Fall, 
and are so low as to bring them within the reach of all. 


B Pound, postage pre pald.........scccccccccccesccccs $1.00 
3 Pounds, “ Y.  ripeenbevabekassiocinaausel 2.00 
1 Peck, SN RRR eee eee 5.00 
i-2 Bushel, ED sisi vases invnnnscnss 8.00 
:--* Pe ED isnsssssse0 cpcccvases 15.00 
1 Bbl., 2X bush., (165 pounds.).................008 . 40.00 


t2@™ The cash invariably to be sent with tke order. 

G2” Post-Oftice Orders, Currency, or New York Drafts 
may be sent. 

t#™ Orders booked in rotation as received, and potatoes 
will be shipped as soon after Sept. lst aa the weather will 
permit. 

#8 No charge for packing or delivering at Express 
Office. 

tz A fall Descriptive and Illustrated Cireu- 
lar sent to all applicants, 


Address 
GEO. W. BEST, 
13 Broad Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Early Rose Potatoes, 


Having grown these by the acre thisseason, on every va- 
riety of soil, I tind them a magnificent success. Grown side 
by side with the Early Goodrich, it proves to be so much 
earlier as to inake that variety comparatively a late potato, 





A remarkably vigorous grower, it has a very large leaf,a | 


large and vigorous stxlk, is very productive, white-fleshed, 
and cooks dry and white throughout. I am now sending 
them to any address at one dollar a ponnd, or three dollars 
for four pounds. My stock, procured directly from the ori- 
ginal growers in Vermont, is warranted true. Quotations 
by the bushel civen on application. Farmers, buy your early 
seed potatoes in the fall, 1s danger from frost prevents send- 
ing them out in the spring anfiicient] early for early plant- 
ing. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


The Celebrated Walter Grape. 


After twenty-five years experience with the present tender 
and late varieties, we know the Walter, now first offered 
will restore confidence in grape raising in this country. It 
never rots, Its abundant sugar raisins it indoors or on the 
vine. Itisa great grower and bearer—the parent vine now 
contains 141 clusters of bloom, It is very compact in cluster 
at the Exst; this is an advantage in marketing. We have 
not known the foliage to mildew. It succeeds in dry and 
very wet soils, All grapes excel inthe West. It is a seed- 
ling of the Delaware, crossed with the Diana, and better 
than either, lt ripens before Hartford Prolific, and is there- 
fore the earliest as well as the hardiest and best variety; 
No. 1, one year, $5 each in advance. Orders filled in rota- 
tion, while supply lasts. No charge for packing. Send 
stump for beantifal cut and opinions of many vineyardists. 

FERRIS & CAYWOOD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RUMSON NURSERIES. 


A fine grown, well-rooted stock of Wilson’s Early and 
Kittatinny Blackberry plants, and other rare Sm 
Peach Trees of the best market varieties, _— 


end for a Circular. 
A, HANCE & N, 
Red Bank, Monmouth bo Os, 

















sale last spring. 


EARLY ROSE 
POTATO. 


B. Ki. BLISS & SON, 


Nos. 41 PARK ROW and 151 
NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


(LATE OFFICE OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 


Offer for sale a fine stock of this valuable Potato, grown expressly for them from the original stock, 
The experience of the past season fully confirms all that we stated ir 
Well-ripened tubers have been exhibited, grown in eig 
to ninety fold. Special Prizes have been awarded by the Mass. Horticultural 
which, with the many favorable reports received from our Customers in various parts of the coun 
ommending it as the earliest, most productive, and best flavored variety in cultivation. 


» favor of this variety when we first offered it for 
ht weeks, in the open ground, yielding from forty 
rand New Jersey S:ate Agricultural Societies, 
try, authorize us in rec. 
It is particularly recommended 


for culturein the Southern States, as new potatoes of this variety can be sent to the New York market as early as the more 


common varieties from Bermuda, 


We shall be prepared to execute orders from Sept. Ist to Dec.-1st, at the following prices: 


One Pound. $1. 
One Peck, $5. 


Three Pounds, $2, by mail, post-paid. 
Half Bushel, 88. 


Onc Buashel, $15. 


One Barrel, $40.—60 Ibs. to the bushel, 165 lbs. to the barrel, 
Cash to neccompany the order. Price to the trade in larger quantities will be given upon application. 


Address, 


B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5712, P. O., New York City. 





THE LIGHTNING APPLE PARER. 





The unparalleled success of the Lightning Apple Parer is entirely beyond preeedent. 


It received in 1867: 
THE FIRST PREMIUM at the Paris Exposition. 


THE FIRST PREMIUM at the New England Fair. 


THE FIRST PREMIUM at the Fair of the American Institute, New York City. 

THE FIRST PREMIUM and SILVER MEDAL at the New Hampshire State Fair, and 

THE FIRST PREMIUM at every other State, County or Town Fair, wherever exhibited without a single ex. 
ception, It also received the unqualified approval of dealers aud consumers everywhere, and it is decidedly the simplest, 


quickest and best working Parer ever made. 


The American Agriculturist says of it: “ We like the Lightning Parer for its simplicity and good work, two important 


requisites in every machine.” 


The New York Tribune says: “This isa surprisingly new device. A horizontal motion gives all the results attained 
by a circular one, and the fruit is pared with fewer movements than was supposed possible.” 
Sold by the Hardware and Agricultural Tool Trade throughout the United States and Canadas. 


SARGENT & CO., 70 Beekman Street, New York. 


Sole Agents. 





Dutch Bulbous Roots 


Sent by Mail, Post-paid, at Catalogue 
Prices, 


The subscribers are expecting early in September a large 
assortment of the above, comprising all of the most desira- 
ble varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus, Narcissus, 
Jonquils, Crocus, Crown Imperials, Iris, Snow drops, 
Ranunculus, Anemones, Japan and other Lilies, etc., etc. 
Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as fol- 
lows: Collection No. 1, $20; No.2, 10;$ No. 3, $5; No. 4, $3. 
For contents of each collection and other important infor- 
mation respecting the culture of Bulbous Roots, see our 
New Autumn Catalogue and Floral Guide, beautifully il- 
lustrated, which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
10 cents, Add:ess B. K. BLISS & SON, 

Noa, 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau-st., New York. 





Vegetable Seed For Present Sowing. 


per oz, per lb. 





Cabbage, Karly Wakefield, True Jersey..... s+ ++$1,00 $12.00 
do. do. DETER 0 cnestsees onan i 9.00 
do. Winningstadt, French.... 4 - 40 5.00 

Caulifiower, half early Paris, pkt.25c........ 1.25 16.00 
do. early dwarf Erfurt, pkt. 25c.... $.00 

Lettuce, Winter Cabbage and Brown Dutch..... 40 4.00 

Spinach, Round and Prickly.... me CR 10 % 


Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 
B. KE. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, New York. 


ASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ROSES, 
Grape Vines, Evergreens, etc. Send for a Catalogue. 
MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


40,000 


Peach Trees for sale, consisting of 16 choice varieties, 
Send for price list, JOHN G b ” 
7 Cranberry Station, Middlesex bo. N. J. 
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DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


THE VARIATION 


4 OF 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION, 
BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS, &e. 
' WITH A PREFACE 
TO THE 
AMERICAN EDITION 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


pr” 


AND ALSO ONE BY 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 

This work treats of the variations in our domestic ani- 
mals and cultivated plants, discussing the circumstances 
that influence these variations, inheritance of peculiar- 
ities, results of in-and-in breeding, crossing, etc. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
day, presenting an array of facts that show the most 
extraordinary amount of observation and research. All 
the domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary- 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our lead- 
ing culinary and other plants, making it a work of the 
greatest interest, 

Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 
men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope as 
indicated in the following partia, enumeration of its 
contents: Pies, CATTLE, Surer, Goats; Dogs anp 
Cats, Horses and Asses; Domestic Rasaits; Do- 
MEsTIC PiGkoNs; Fowxs, Ducks, Gersr, PrAcocK, 
Turkey, GuincA Fown, CANARY-BInD, GOLD-FISH ; 
HivE-BEES ; SILE-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS; CEREAL 
AND CULINARY PLANTS; FRuITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
'LowERs, BuD VARIATION. INHERITANCE, REVERSION 
on ATAvVIsM, CRossinc. ON THE Goop EFFECTS OF 
CROSSING, AND ON THE Evin EFFECTS OF CLOSE INTER- 
BREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES OF VARIABILITY, LAws 


YF VARIATION, ETC., ETC. 


Published in two Volumes of nearly 


1100 pages, 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


coat He yy oo | | a nr PRICE $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & OO, 


245 Broadway, New York City. 
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A few of the notices by the Press, of Darwin’s Great NEW AND BEAUTIF 
Work, The Variation of Animals and Plants under Do- IFUL WORK. 
mestication, are here given: Oe 


Mr. Darwin is not an ordinary writer, and has not been 
content to expand his earlier and more general state- 
ments. His recital of curious facts is enlivened and illus- 
trated throughout by thought; his principles and argu- 
ments everywhere rest solidly upon observed fact. 

The reader is frequently led up in thought, within sight 
and hearing, as it were, of the very workshop of Nature. 
Glimpses are given of wonderful prospects, passing sug- 
gestions of thoughts almost too bold for expression, or 
profound analogies are embodied in illustrations which 
might be expanded into theories. 

Every chapter is full of facts. They are the substance 
of the whole work. No room is lost by the theories. 
They serve as a system for arranging the facts, of which 
the book seems to contain more than could possibly be 
compressed into the same space, if it contained nothing 
else. 

Messrs. Judd & Co. have done justice to the work, and 
credit to themselves, by the elegance and accuracy of 
this reprint. It is as pleasant to read as the English 
edition, and more convenient to handle than that, which 
costs twice as much. [New York Evening Post. 


While eminently valuable as contributions to science, 
these volumes will be found a source of much interest and 
instruction to the mere lover of nature. For example, 
in the case of the domestic pigeon, Mr. Darwin has de- 
scribed fully all the chief races, their history, the amount 
and nature of their differences, and the probable steps by 
which they have been formed. We have also the fullest 
discussion and information regarding domestic dogs and 
cats, horses and asses, pigs, cattle, sheep and goats. 

[Scottish American Journal. 


Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. have laid the public under 
obligation by their prompt and handsome reprint of Dar- 
win’s last work. Whether the reader agrees or not with 
the peculiar views of the author upon the great problems 
involved, there can be no two opinions of the value of 
these volumes as 2 storehouse of the results of observa- 
tions concerning our domestic animals and plants, far 
more elaborate and complete than can elsewhere be found. 
We can testify also fhat the work is a fascinating one for 
perusal.—[ Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston), 


The publishers have done a great service to science in 
reproducing this most recent work of Darwin’s in a 
handsome and, for so elaborate a work, a cheap form. 

He (Darwin) goes where his facts lead him, and of these 
he has an immense, but intelligibly arranged number; 
and has thus given to the breeder of animals, or the prop- 
agator of new varieties in the vegetable world, a treatise 
of great practical value, explaining all the laws of varia- 
tion and selection that have thus far been definitely fixed. 

[Newark Advertiser. 


It is a work which will command universal attention, 
and will be of particular value to agriculturists, whether 
engaged in stock-raising only, or in the cultivation of the 
soil in general.—[Forney’s (Phila.) Weekly Press. 


The book presents the most remarkable collection of 
facts, methodically arranged, concerning our domestic 
animals and plants, yet brought together, and for this 
alone, it is of the highest value.—(St. Louis) Journal of 
Agriculture. 


Whatever may be thought of Prof. Darwin's peculiar 
theories, there can be no doubt that his works form a 
large and important addition to human knowledge. In 
the present volumes his theory is connected with a vast 
variety of interesting and important facts, which have 
great practical value apart from the hypothesis they are 
brought forward to sustain,—[Boston Transcript. 


The work is alike adapted to the wants of the practi- 
cal agriculturist, and the student of natural history. The 
immense collection of facts which it presents in illustra- 
tion of the scientific views of the writer, are of singular 
interest and value, irrespective of the peculiar theory of 
which he is the most able and carnest advocate, and in 
its present form, the original expounder. 

Mr. Darwin’s modesty is no less remarkable than his 
candor. He is an example of the humility which belongs 
to genuine science, and is the condition of high intel- 
lectnal attainments. The execution of his work is in 
harmony with the characteristics of his mind. Written 
in a style of eminent simplicity, artlessness, and sincer- 
ity, free from abstruse reasonings or pedantic refinements, 
it must prove singularly attractive to the lovers of nature 
no less than to the scientific student. 

[New York Tribune. 








THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





JOSIAIT IOOPES, Westcuestrrer, Pa. 


Including Propagation, Cultivation, 
Description of Varieties and _ their 
Adaptability to Different Situations. 


NoTicES BY THE PRESS: 

Avery complete and every way admirable treatise on 
the Conifere, or cone-bearing plants, is The Book of 
Evergreens. Mr. Hoopes has devoted many years of labor 
and attention to the beautiful class of trees treated of, 
and his work, which is copiously illustrated, must at 
once become an authority. We shall be glad also, if it 
induces any toa closer study of trees, and to a further 
ornamentation of their houses with them. 

[Springflela Republican. 


The value of this volume consists in its being both a 
labor of love and of duty. The author, having devoted 
a life to the study of trees and plants as a practical horti- 
culturist, records here his views and experiences. Mr. 
Hoopes has studied all the treatises which bear on his 
subject, and availed himself of the assistance of many 
scientific friends, as well as recorded his own experience. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and alto- 
gether the work has all the characteristics of an authori- 
ty on the subject‘ it so minutcly and comprehensively 
treats.—[ Boston Transcript. 


It is a practical treatise on the Coniferasw, or cone-bear- 
ing plants, describing them in all their families, and 
their best culture, management, and so forth, and is weil 
illustrated. It fills a vacant niche, and every intelligent 
culturist of trees should have and use it. 

[Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston). { 


The work was evidently prepared with great care and 
pains, and embodies the results of years of close obser- 
vation and study. It is one of great value to the agri- 
culturist and landscape gardener, and of special interest 
to all who care to know anything of the flora of the globe. 
To those who wish to raise trees, it is an indispensable 
hand-book.—[Zéberal Christian. 


It is undoubtedly the most complete American work of 
the kind in print. Itis well illustrated and handsomely 
printed.—[ Boston Journal. 


We have examined this handsome book with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction. The author has pur- 
sned a very desirable plan in his work, giving sufficient 
scientific information to meet the wants of the botanical 
student, and yet the work is sufficiently clementary in 
explaining terms and points about plant structure, and 
systems of classification,—in short, plain enough to meet 
the wants of every reader. It is printed in neat style, 
with thick covers and beveled edges, and a large number 
of very superior illustrations.—[Journal of Agriculture. 


The work is now ready. 455 pp., 12mo, on fine paper. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - + PRICE $3.00. 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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A NEW Work. 


THE 


HERON HORSE, 


THE FRENCH 





PER 


PFRANSLATED 





PROM OF 


COARLES DU HAYS, 


Author of the “ Dictionary of the Pure Race ;* “ Trotters ;" 


* The Horse Breeder's Guide ;” etc. 


EFEINELY TLLUBTBATED. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


PRODUCTION, REARING, AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE PERCHERON HORSE. 
PART FURST. 
GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE PER- 
CITERONS., 
GLANCE AT PERCHE. 
SKETCH OF THE PERCIERON RACE. 
ORIGIN OF THE PERCHERON. 
MODIFICATIONS OF THE PERCHERON RACE. 
His FIRST MODIFICATION DUE TO CONTACT 
WITIT THE BRITTANY RACE. 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THEY ARE BRED. 
CAUSES OF THE DEGENERACY OF THE PER- 


CHERON HORSE. 


STARTING POINT OF THIS DEGENERATION, 


PART SECOND. 


oF THE MEANS OF REGENERATING THE 
PERCHERON WORSE. 

REGUNERATION OF THE PERCHERON BREED. 

REGENERATION OF THE BREED THROUGH 


ITSELF OR BY SELECTION. 


CUNSANGUINITY. 


OUGHT THE GRAY COAT OF THE PERCHERON 
TO BE INV®LEXIBLY MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE PURE, AND WITHOUT INTERMIX- 
TURE THE THREE TYPES OF THE PER- 
CHERON RACE—THE LIGHT HORSE, THE 


DRAFT-HORSE, THE INTERMEDIATE HORSE. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED BY MEANS 
OF FOREIGN CROSSINGS. 

THE ARAB CROSS. 

THE ENGLISIT CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT BY MEANS OF THE STUD- 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION, 

PART THIRD, 

INFORMATION TO STRANGERS WISHING TO 
BUY PERCHERON HORSES. 

FOOD AND BREEDING. 

TRADE. GLANCE AT THE MOST CELEBRATED 
BREEDING DISTRICTS. 

SPEED AND BOTTOM OF THE PERCIIERON 


HORSE, 


TESTS OF SPEED OF THE PERCHERON HORSE. 


TESTS OF 


HORSE. 


ENDURANCE OF THE PERCHERON 


SENT POST-PAID, oY 


PRICE, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








THE GREAT PURIFIER. 


CRESYLIC SOAP 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, ete. 


Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the 
American Agriculturist of Cresylic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
For some months past we have been 
preparatious, with the 


for other purposes. 
investigating the merits of these 
following results. 

Cresylic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. It has been 
used to a limited extent by chemists and physicians, for va- 
rious purposes, and their experiments have shown it to pos- 
sess remarkable properties as a disinfectant, and in destroy- 
ing insect life and fungus growth. In its ordinary form it 
could not be readily applied, and hence was not available 
for common use, About two years since, Messrs. JAMES 
BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well-known as extensive 
manufacturers of family soaps, conceived the idea of com- 
bining this acid in saponaceous compounds, By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes. 
These compounds have been patented, 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc- 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the conimu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 

Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, ete., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, 
Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectu- 
ally prevented. They are used in the New York and other 
Hospitals for these purposes, 

2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Cresylic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep. fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bedbugs, etc., in rooms, It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause, 


So far as tried, it has been efficacious in repelling insects 
from plants, We desire to have it more thoroughly tested 
for this purpose, and reports to be made. We believe it will 
free plants from Aphides, bark lice, slugs, bugs, caterpillars, 
striped bugs, curculio, and the whole host of minute but 
powerful enemies in the garden and fruit yard, 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth,.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment, We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 


4th. Cleaning Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Cresylic Soap is, we believe, unequaled, We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for foot rot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases, 


From numerous RECOMMENDATIONS of 
Cresylic Compounds, the following are 
selected as being specially valuable. 


Five Pornts House or Inpustry, 155 Worth St, 
New York, Noy, 15, 1867. 

Messrs. Brenan & Co,--Gentlemen—Some months since 
we purchased a large building which had been used asa 
tenement establishinent for thirteen years, and was occupied 
by some ninety families. We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into less than one 
hundred. We found the walls and floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely in cleansing the CRESYLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
results, as the bugs, etc., have entirely disappeared. We 
propose to continue its use in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep clear of a plague so Common to all house- 

keepers in cities, 8. B, HALLIDAY, Supt. 


BROOKLYN, November, 1867, 


M. C. Epry, Agent for Sale of James Bucnan & Co's, 
Cresylic Soaps, ete.—Dear Sir—We have had the Cresylic 
Soap used inthe Raymond Street Jail and County Court 
House, and in washing and cleansing prisoners’ clothing, 
cells, etc,; and we are so much pleased with its cleansing, 
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— en — 
disinfecting and inseet-destroying effects, that we not only 
continue its use in above places, but recommend that it 
should be generally used for those purposes. 
JOHN L. RYDER Committee on Jai 
~ ker aoe are (ocr tens Jail 
si i PHEN ( LARK, ¢ of Supervisors of 
D. $. VOURHIES, —§ Kings County, XY, 
Corpus Curisti, Texas, March 15, 1968, 

Messrs. JAMES Bucuan & Co.~Gentlemen ;: Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects, I have dipped 2,150 head 
with nine months’ fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
weeks since, and no scratching as yet. Your Dip is far sy. 
perior to tobacco, not so disacreeable or unpleasant, much 
less trouble and more permanent. 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 
mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep, 

F. W. SHAEFFER, 

On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. ELisua Harris, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“THE DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC POWER OF Goop 
CaARBOLIC ACID* Is SO GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT 10 
Firry OR ONE HUNDRED PARTS IS SUFFICLENT FOR Onpi 
NARY PURPOSES.” 

* CRESYLIC ACID is the active property of Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex. 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, we 
have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, at our branch office, No. 41 Park Row, and are 
prepared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the follow- 
ing prices. 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 
on Sheep. 






MM EEROUD Peek d woe bauscoute verbo $1.25 
ee ae eR aaah a, sacs eo ex 25 
OD EE: -.; insane cea seeaghsacather assis aes 10,00 
WEE OMEN it ocucevacaseuswaheaasnscescuseenad 35.00 


Proportions are 1 } Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10 Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn,1% Dip will takes 
to 10 gallons water, Thesolution must be graded according 
to the age and strength of the animal. 

Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re- 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants. 

In 1 &. Canisters, @50 cts.; in 3. Canisters, @ $1.00 ; larger 
packages same price as Sheep Dip. See above. 

Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Foot Rot, &e. In 
solution for killing Insects, &c., on stock. In 3% Canisters, $1. 

Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, &c., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds, In boxes, 5 dozen tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 B bars, 10 each, $1.00. 

Cresylic No. 1 Soap.—In Bars. For all common uses 
in the House and Laundry; 2 Db boxes, 13 cts. per h; 60D 
boxes, 12% cts, per Bh, 

Cresylic Laundry Soap.—A finer Soap, for the 
Laundry, and for the Bath, ete., 60 ® boxes, 14 cts. per B. 
2! f boxes, and in 10 paper boxes containing 6 Ts. each, 
packed in acase, 15 cts. per Address orders to 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
rainaze of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 
Land to be Drained. 
How Drains Act. 
How to Lay Out Drains. 
How to Make Drains. 
How to Take Care of Drains. 
What Draining Costs 
Will It Pay ? 
How to Make Tiles. 
Reclaiming Salt Marshes. 


House and Town Drainage. 
A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


MYSTERIES OF BEE KEEPING. 
BY M. QUINBY. 

QUEENS. 

DISEASES. 

ANCER OF BEES. 

ENEMIES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 

WINTERINC. 


Engineer of the 


BREEDING. 
HIVES. 
PASTURACE. 
THE APIARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDINC. 
MOTH WORM. 
SWARMINCG. 
SENT POST.PAID, - - -. - PRICE, $1.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York City. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Lither of the Books mentioned below will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 
THE NEW BOOK ON APPLES. 


By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER. 


HISTORY. 

PROPACATION. 

BUDS, CUTTINGS. 

SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION; PLANTING. 
CULTURE & PRUNINC. 
RIPENING & PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION 
CATALOCUE AND INDEX. 
The latest and best book on Apples. 


SENT POST-PAID, - = - + PRICE, $3.00. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 
3y ANDREW 8S. FULLER. 
Crowing from Seed. 
Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 
Cuttings in Open Air. 
How to Make Layers. 
Crafting the Crape. 
Hybridizing, Crossing. 
Soil, Situation, Planting. 
insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 
Valuable, & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - «+ PRICE, $1.50. 
SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


By S. M. SAUNDERS. 


This valuable little work contains articles on the 
following,’ and other subjects relating to Farm-yard 
Poultry :— 

Origin. 
Poultry Houses. 
Feeding of Poultry. 
Breeding of Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening Poultry. 
Diseases of Fowls. 
Preferabie Breeds. 
Feeding of Ducks. 
Poultry for Exhibition. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, paper 40c., cloth Yc. 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 
The following are titles of a few of the chapters. 


WHAT IS PEAT? 
ITS FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 
CHEMICAL CHARACTERS. 
‘CHEMICAL CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION FOR 
ACRICULTURAL USE. 
PEAT AS FUEL. 
ITS VALUE. 
SENT POST-PAID, - ~- - + PRICE, $1.2. 





SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER. 
It tells all about 

STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
BARBERRIES. 
DWARF CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 
COOSE BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 


This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, - -* - + PRICE, $1.50. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TABLE 
OF CONTENTS. 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Cardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation. 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this hook how to make money from 
your Garden. 


SENT POST-PAID, - PRICE, $1.50. 


THE GRAPE VINE. 
By PROF. FREDERICK MOHR. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
STRUCTURE. 
PRUNINC. 
TRAINING. 
MANURINC. 
INJURIES TO VINES. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
PROPACATION. 
HYBRIDIZATION. 
VARIETIES. 


Translated from the German by ‘ Horticola,”’ and ac- 
companied with hints on the Propagation and General 
Treatment of American Varieties. 


SENT POST-PAID, 2a - PRICE, $1.00. 


COPELANDS COUNTRY LIFE. 
A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 

It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats: 


DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention, 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, $5.00. 











DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
and Rural Architecture, 
By the late A. J. DOWNING. 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North America for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences. Splendidly Mustrated with 
many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. Enlarged, with 
Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. Svo, 
pp. 534. 

Historical Sketches. 
Landscape Cardening. 

Wood and Plantations. 
Deciduous Ornamenta! Trees. 
Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing Plants. 

Formation of Walks. 
Treatment of Water. 

Rural Architecture. 
Embellishments. 

The Supplement contains six additional sections, 
giving the Progress of Gardening since Mr. 
Downing’s Death — Directions four mak- 
ing a Country Place — History of Wode- 
nethe—History of Wellesly—Italian Scenery 
—The Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
—Tabular View of Hardihood in different 
parts of the United States, ctc., ctc. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $6.50. 


—_—— 


AMERICAN WEEDS 
and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks on Weeds. 
Structural Botany. 
Analytical Key to 
Natural Orders. 
Botanical Classification. 
Botanical Terms. 
Authors’ Names. 
Botanical Names. 
English and Foreign Names. 
Names of Plants Illustrated. 


SENT POST-PAID, - © « -« PRICE, $1.%. 
The Miniature Fruit Garden. 


sy THOMAS RIVERS. 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

CONTENTS. 
DWARF APPLES. 
PEARS. 
APRICOTS. 
CHERRIES. 
PLUMS. 
CURRANTS. 
FICS. 

FILBERTS. 
SMALL CARDENS. 
CITY YARDS. 


SENT POST-PAID, Oe ee PRICE, 1.00. 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By JOSEPH BRECK. 


We have no work which is sosafe a guide tothe novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. The following are 
some of the subjects treated : 

Utility of Flowers. 
Vitality of Seeds. 
Pianting. 
Bedding. 
Protection. 
Bouquets. 
Training. 

Flower Cardens. 
Lawns. 

Flowering Shrubs. 


SENT POST-PAID, - PRICE, $1.75. 
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Fruit, showing just 


Mammoth Cluster Raspberry. 


Warranted to stand the most severe winters in the most 
exposed situations. We most emphatically prenamnce this 
superior in size and productiveness to any black raspberry 
ever yetintroduced, We speak from nearly twenty years of 
practical experience in small fruit culture. 

Chas. Downing saw it on our grounds this season, and says 
of it: * It is very much the largest of any Dilacik cap 1 have 
ever seen, aad coming in, as it does, after the other black 
caps are done, it is a valuable addition to that Class of rasp- 
berries.” Andrew 8. Fuller says: “It is the largest black 
raspberry I have ever seen, and I have some twenty- 
five varieties on my grounds.” D, D. T. Moore says: 
“The largest and most productive black raspberry 
we have ever seen, and of superior flavor.” Wil- 
cox, of the Rural New-Yorker, says on our grounds: 
“T never saw anything equal to it in the raspberry 
line.” The Rural’ New-Yorker, of Aug. 8, says: “The 
canes are of a stockier and more erect growth, than those of 
the Doolittle or Miami; and the color of the foliage a shade 
darker. The fruit stalks are long, and the fruit is chiefly 
borne on the endsin magnificent, heavy clusters. The ber- 
ry is larger, and therefore juicicr and more acceptable to the 
taste, than the Doolittle. These qualities, and its = 
habit, and late period of ripening, render it a_valuable ac- 
quisition.” The “Palmyra Courier” says: “It could not 
have been more a yo my ang named, for the fruit was of 
monstrous size, Ae ing in large clusters all over the bush. 
We certainly never saw such a mass of fruit on bushes be- 
fore. The bushes resembled a row of two-year old peach 
trees in the same field.” Anderson & Co., Commission Mer- 
chants, 263 Washington-st., N. Y., writeus: “ The ‘ Mammoth 
Cluster’ you have consigned to us, are the largest and 
best flavored,—in fact, the most perfect raspberry, we have 
ever seen, No such variety is raised in the vicinity of New 
York. We think they will take the lead as a market berry.” 
For cut, showing full size of fruit, description, testimonials, 
ete,, send for our “ Circular of new sorts.’ Price of 
plants, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100, 

Golden Cap.—We claim to have the largest, most pro- 
ductive and profitable yellow raspberry grown. All of the 
visitors to our grounds the present season pronounce them 
superior to any “Golden Cap” they ever saw. $1 per doz. ; 
$5 per 100. 

Seneca Black Cap.—Entirely distinct. Flavor un- 
surpassed, Its rich, sprightly tart makes it very fine for tarts, 
puddings, canning, etc. Extremely late, and fully as prolitic 
and large as the Doolittle, 20 cts. each; #2 per doz. ; $10 per 
100, 
Davison’s Thornless.—Ilas proved with us all that 
has been claimed for it. The earliest ot all. 20 cts. each; 
$2 per doz.; $19 per 100. 

Ohio Everbearing and Catawissa.—Doth very 
desirable on account of yielding a fine crop of fruit in the 
fall—at a time when no other small fruits are to be had. 





€1 per doz, : 

te m’s Fall Bearing.—Highly recommended by Dr. 
Warder, and other reliable horticulturists and pomologists. 
Yields a certain and large crop every fall. 50 cts. each; $5 
per doz.; $25 per 100. Philadel phia.—20 cts. each, $2 
doz. Clarke.—20 cts. each; $3 per doz. Ellisdale.— 
Superior to Purple Cane in firmness of fruit. 30 cts_each ; 
$3 per doz. Franconia, Brinkle’s Orange, Kirt- 
land, Purple Cane, Doolittle, and Miami, $1 per 


doz.; $4 per 100. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Colfax.—First introduced into South Bend, Ind., by the 
Hon, Schuyler Colfax. We offer it as a reliable tamily and 
near market berry, and challenge the world to produce its 
equal tor productivness, or for size, hardiness, and strength 
of plant, Berry, medium to large, perfectly symmetrical; 
color, dark crimson; with a peculiar, spicy, sub-acid flavor. 
Season, medium to very late. Appearance beautiful, Not 
sufficiently firm for distant markets, but just the berry for 
home use ‘and near markets. See our “CrrcuLar or New 
Sorts” for fuller description, fine cut of the fruit, ete. $2 
per doz. ; $10 per 100. 

Peak’s Emperor.—Originated by E, Peak, of South 
Bend, Ind. Very large size, single specimens often mea- 
suring 6'4 inches in circumference. Plant quite similar to 
the Agriculturist, but more hardy, and does not sunburn. 
Fruit equal in flavor, but far superior in productiveness with 
us. Fruited four years, and is recommended by the most in- 
telligent amateurs and best judges of fruits in our acquaint- 
ance, as excelling in wniformity and great size, flavor, fer- 
tilizing properties, and market qualifications, all other va- 
rieties, We offer it both for family use andmarket. See our 
** CIRCULAR OF NEw Fruits” for splendid cut, testimonials, 
etc. $3 per doz.; $15 per 100. 

Romeyn’s Seedling .—Originally obtained by us from 
Joseph Foster, of Kingston, N. Y. A seedling of Triomphe 
de Gand, but more prolific, and of higher flavor. Highly 
panes by Chas, Downing and others. $2 per doz.; 
$10 per 100. 

Napoleon III,—Plants originally obtained from Kd- 
ward Evans & Co, $3 per doz. 

Charles Downing.—Undoubtedly one of the most 
yaluable sorts grown. $2 per doz. 

ou, ESE S ee enormously large, $2 per doz.; $10 

er 100, 

“ Nicanor.— Wonderfully productive, and keeps in fruit- 
g along time. $1 per doz.; $5 per 100. 
Perpetual Pine, (Glede).—$1 per doz. ; $5 per 100. 
Barnes’ Mammoth.—Znormously lurge, solid, und 
productive. Surface very firm, sutliciently so to carry to the 
most distant markets, without bruising. We noticed N. Y, 
apers quoted this sort higher than any other in market, 
50 cts. per doz.; $3 per 100. The following sorts at 30 cts. 
per doz,: $2 per 100: Jucunda, Durand, Philadelphia, Rip- 
powam, Lennig’s White, Golden Queen, and Perry's Seed- 


in 





ling. The following at oe ge doz.; $1 per 100: Jenny Lind, 
Downer’s Prolific, French, Early Washington, Ida, Metcalf, 
New Jersey Scarlet, Wilson’s Albany, Hooker, Fillmore, 
Shaker, Russell, Buffalo, Green Prolific, Agriculturist, and 
Triomphe de Gand. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
New Rochelle, or Lawton, and? Dorchester, 


#1 per doz. 
c eqsend White,'and Kittatinny, $2 per doz.; $10 
per 


Early Jilson and Missouri Mammoth, $3 per 
doz.; $20 per 100, 
Houghton Seedling Gooseberry, $1 per doz.; 


$5 per 100. 
CURRANTS. 

Red Dutch, $1 per doz.; $4 per 100. White Grape, 

Cherry, and La V ersaillaise, $2 per doz, 
GRAPES. 

Clinton, Isabella, Catawba, and Concord, 15 cts, each ; $1.50 
per doz.; Hartford, Creveling, Diana, Delaware, lona, Isra- 
ella, Adirondac, Ives’ Seedling, Norton's Virginia, 30 cts. 
each; $3 per doz. 

Instructive Catalogue.—Gives all necessary infor- 
mation for planting, growing, etc., so plainly, that any per- 
soncan learn from it just what to do, and howto get the 
surestand best crops. Price 10 ets. WHOLESALE List, and 
“List oF New Sorts,” also, “TERMS TO AGENTS AND 
DEALERs,” sent on application. 

Please preserve above prices, and remember, if any party 
offers any of above at less rates, we will sell for the same, 
Plants sent out at the proper time, and orders filled in rota- 
tion as received. Sentin oiled —s by mail safely, when 
desired, Large packages packed and delivered free of 
charge at express office. Address 

PURDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y. 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 

N.B.—Plants will do much better, and increase fully double 
next season, if set this fall, instead of nextspring. All thatis 
ry is merely to throw a little litter over them, to pre- 
ound from “heaving.” <A plot of one acre of straw- 

ies, set last of Oct, and first of Noy, last, yielded this sea- 
son sixteen bushels of fruit. 













FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR FALL OF (868. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that we are prepared 
for the Fall Trade with an unusually large and well-grown 
stock, embracing 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, new and old sorts, strong open ground 
plants, 
Currants, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all 
the Small Fruits. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


Roses and Flowering Plants of every description. 

Nurserymen, Dealers, and others, purchasing largely, will 
be dealt with liberally, and all orders, however small, ‘will 
receive prompt and careful attention, Parties interested 
will do well to consult the following Catalogues, which are 
just issued, and will be sent pre-paid on the receipt of 10 cts, 
each, for Nos. 1 and 2, and 5 ets. for No, 3. 

C2"No. 1, Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 
No, 2, Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Ornamental 
‘Trees, &c, No. 3, Descriptive Green-House Plants. No. 4, 
Wholesale Catalogue free. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rocuester, N, Y. 


PERRY'S’ GRAPE-VINES 


\ 
| 








Merit particular attention from Planters and Dealers:, and 
to those forming Clubs, SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS are offered. 
Much attention is given to Vines for GARDEN PLANTING, 
from which the best results are being realized. 20,000 Stand- 
ard and Dwarf Pears, two to five years old, straight, finely 
formed heads, vigorous and healthy. Currants, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, and Strawberry plantsin large supply. Price 
list very low. My old customers will receive it as soon as 
issued, Sent to others desiring nursery stock upon appli- 
cation, Correspondence solicited. 
F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


| | UMBOLDT NURSERIES, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Y 7 r 
TRAPE VINES. 
A large stock of Delaware, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, Hart- 
ford, Iona, &c., &c., 1 and 2 years old, at low prices. 
DWARE PEARS, 2 and 3 years old, very fine. 
DWARF APPLES, 2 years old, very fine. 
STRAWBERRY and RASPBERRY PLANTS, CURRANT 
BUSHES, &c. Large collection of SHRUBS, ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, ROSES, BULBs, 
&e., &c. Address LENK & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


IVES SEEDLING VINES: 
The grape for the million, with most of the other leading 
varieties, including Mr. Longworth’s best seedlings, selected 
by and being tested in connection with Dr. J. A. Warder. 
My stock is very large and superior in outdoor growth of 1 
and 2 year old vines. Planters and dealers would do well 
to call and examine my stock or correspond, Vines war- 
ranted and satisfaction guaranteed, Send for the history of 
the Ives, and price list JAS. F. MARTIN, 
Box 113, Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


\a s = 7, > 
Nesbitt’s Small Fruit Nursery. 
Nurserymen and others desiring an_unusually fine stock 
of 2 year vines of Concord, Iona, and Creveling, at reason- 
able rates for retailing, or for planting, are cordially invited 
to examine my stock. I have also a splendid stock of 1 year 
vines of Martha, Hartford, Concord, Iona, Alvey, &c., of 
Clarke, Philadelphia, and Doolittle Raspberries ; of Wilson 
and -Kittatinny Blackberries; _of Jucunda, French, and 
Wilson Strawberries. Also Early Rose, Early Goodrich, and 
Harison Potatoes, Send stamp for Circular. 
WM. L. NESBITT, Lewisburg, Penn. 











RAPE VINES. —Genuine Clarke Raspberries, 
Kittatinny, Wilson's Early and Missouri Mammoth Black- 
berries at low prices. 
Send for Price List to 
J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 





—= 


Bloomington N ursery, 
17th Year; 400 Acres; 10 Green-honses, 


For the Fall Trade we offer much the larges 
assortment ever offered West. itaieome. fullest 

Apple, Pear, oe and Dwarf. 

Peach . ee — — . 

trape Vines.—Over 30 acres, 1 to 3 years, of near 
old and new ager , ‘ : . 7 OF nearly all the 

Sma ryuits.—Choice new, as Kittatinny and a 
Early Blackberries, Clarke, Thornless, Ellisdale Raspoeeon *! 
Jucunda Strawberry, &c. iia. 

Evergreen and Forest Trees of all sizes.— Osage Oran 
ledge Plants.—Apple and other Fruit Tree Stocks, Ye? 
ling grafts or buis of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, be. 
exactly right for neat and cheap transportation to distant 
markets, if need be, by Express. 

Roses, largest and fullest assortment we know Of—near} 
all on own roots. bani 

Shrubs, Creepers, Hardy Bulbs, for Fall planting. senq 
3 stamps for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Descriptive, and Plant 
Catalogues. F. K. PHCENIX, 
Bloomington Nursery, McLean Co., I. 

I 





‘ r 

* Cherry Lawn Farm.” 

Our Circulars for fall 1868, of Strawberries, Raspberrj 
Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, nahn 
Asparagus, and Seed Potatoes, are now ready for mailing, 
Parties wishing jine, strong plants, true to name, and at 
reasonable prices, address 

D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N, J, 


BRONSON, GRAVES, SELOVER & 0, 
Washington Street Nurseries, 
Geneva, N. Y. 





Offer for the present fall a large and well grown stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, ROSES, SMALL FRUITS, &e, 
Also 


Native and Foreign Grape Vines, 
Very healthy and strong. 


Hedge Plants, Cherry Scedlings 


and a full supply of General Nursery Articles, 

We invite correspondence or a personal examination of 
stock. 

Price Lists send on application. 

Wy OLF CREEK NURSERY.—60,000 Cherry, 

(50,000 E. May), 20,000 Peach, Apple and Pear, Stand- 

ard and Dwarf, 500,000 Apple Stocks, extra Pear and Quince 
Stocks. A variety of Trees and Plants, Our E. May Cherry 
is (we think) the finest in the world. Come and see, or get 
Catalogue free. JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 


Genesee Valley Nurseries 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
FALL OF 1868. 
FROST & CO. offer for sale this Fall avery fine stock of 
Dwarf Apples, 
Extra sized Standard and Dwarf Pears. 
Cherries and Plums, 

Also a large assortment of SMALL FRvuIrs, GRAPE Vivgs, 
EVERGREENS, DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
Roses, HERBACEOUS, GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

Send 25 cents for descriptive catalogues Nos. 1, 2, and3, 
Wholesale catalogues for Nurserymen, Dealers, etc., mailed 
on application. Address 

FROST & CO., Rochester, N, Y. 











| ricksburg Nursery, Bricksburg, N. J.—A gen- 
eral assortment of Nursery Stock for sale, Send for 
Catalogue. CALKINS & BROOKS. 
New and Valuable Strawberries 
CHARLES DOWNING, has been frnited by many, who say it 
is the best berry ; plants $1 doz., $5 100, $25 1,000. 
BoypDEn's No. 30, monstrous berry, productive as the Wil- 
son, now first offered; $1.50 doz., $10 100. 3 
Dr. NicalsE, A good supply of plants of this wonderful 
berry $1.50 doz., $10 100, $75 1,000. 
Romayn Seedling, plants $1 doz., $8 100. 
MAID OF THE LAKE, a splendid, large, new variety, very 
productive, $1 doz., $6 100. 
SARAH, new, very large, $1 doz., $5 100. 
GLOEDE, perpetual, fine, 50c. doz., $3 100, 
JUCUNDA, Very fine this year, 50c. doz,, $3 100, 
RED AND WHITE ALPINE, sweet, $1 doz., $5 100.—The 10 
varieties, 1 doz. each, $7. 
The following were imported in 1867, fruited this season; 
BOULE DE Orr, 9% inches in circumference, weighs 2 0284 
productive, very sweet, $1 each, $9 doz. 
Lapy, of immense size, productive, very fine; plants Se. 
cach, $6 doz. 
EXPOSITION, very large and fine}; 50c. each, $5 doz. 
RoyaL Havursoy, a remarkable berry; 50c. each, $3 do% 
The 4 varieties, one plant each, $2. 
WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-street, New York. 
— - a Ss 
RAPE VINES, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBEB- 
RIES, BLACKBERRIES, &c., in great variety, We are 
prepared to offer unsurpassed inducements to cash buyers, 
at wholesale or retail. Correspondence solicited. Price 
Lists free. C. E. & J. 8. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J. 
ee a 


GRAPE VINES. 


A fine stock of Concord and Hartford Prolific grape vines 
two years old root, pruned and transplanted of extra la 
size, and will come into immediate bearing. To close th 
out [shall put them at the price of one-year olds. Also & 
large stock of Rogers’ Nos, 4 and_15, and other varieties. 

LYMAN BASSETT, 
North Haven, Comm. 
ad 











Grant vs, Seymour. 


Wanted every man who expects to vote for Grant to send 
for CHAS. COLLINS’ Small Fruit Catalogue, advert 
on page 345, 
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A GRAND CHANCE 


FRUIT GROWERS. 


y obtained control of a very superior stock of one- 
av oLACKBERRY and RASPBERRY Plants, and two- 
year old Pear ‘Trees, we now offer them to the public 

‘ At Rates that Cannot be Beaten. 

All other dealers, this fall season, are asking prices fully 
double, and we hold these rates open only for a short time, 
send in your orders immediately, and improve the present 
opportunity. Plants can be delivered any time you desire 
this fall, but orders must be given now. e 

Sent to any part of the country from Dover, Del., or New 
York City. Terms cash in advance, or C.O. D. on delivery 
of goods, The stock is limited, and no more Can be obtained 
this season at same figures. Address 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

Nursery Agents, Dover, Del., 
or Box 2,787, N. Y¥. City. 
es—Henry T. Williams, New York Independent; 







teferenc 
A. §. Fuller, D. D. Buchanan, H. A, Dreer, and others, 
PRICE LIST. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
Wilson Early............ $10 per 100........ 75 per 1,000 
MUCMBUNY, occccseccrcccce 10 os Sivaanee ae ned 
Missouri Mammoth...... 10 O ” casecaen 50 - 
Dorchester. .....cscesceee 5 mS aagweres 30 ” g 
ree 5 mo: eae —_ = - 
RASPBERRIES. 
Clarke... 5 
es oe 00 
Seneca Black Cay F 
Mammoth Cluster.. 25 
Davison’s Thornless.... 1 ° _ 26 
Doolittle Black Cap... & a eee ey “ 
Miami M6 © ot ©. “eames os - * 


Standard Pears, best varieties, superior stock, 5 to 
6 feet high, $60 per 100. Dwarf Pears, 2 years old, $45 
per 100. All plants guaranteed true to name, and of supe- 
rior quality. No charge for packing berry plants. 

Our Fall Illustrated Catalogue now ready. Send stamp 
for specimen copy. 


THE CLARKE RASPBERRY, 


Stands among Raspberries of all others as the Bartlett 
Pear does among pears. Eminent Pomologists and Ama- 
teurs acknowledge it by acclamation to combine more ex- 
cellencies than any other Raspberry. ‘The Clarke origi- 
nated in this vicinity, and is a specialty with me. My plants 
are propagated from a plant obtained from the original stock 
eight years since, and are warranted genuine. 

faving disposed of the largest stock in existence the past 
season to Nurserymen and Dealers, in every instance to 
their satisfaction, purchasers will find it to their advantage 
to correspond with me, as I have the largest stock, which 
will be sold low. LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn, 












2,000,000 First Class Apple Stocks. 


I offer for sale the coming fall, the best Apple Stocks 
ever grown in America. These stocks are raised on deeply 
trenched new Prairie soil. Are now, July 20th, 12 to 15 
inches high. Will be sold cheap. Send for Price Circular, 

L. KAUFFMAN, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Michigan Seedling Strawberry. 


The result of fifteen years experimenting | For deserip- 
tion, see Sept. No. American Agriculturist, last year. (No. 1, 
H.) This new strawberry more than sustains its first. prom- 
ise, as the best standard variety to succeed the Wilson—a 
week to ten days later, keeps better, more even size, and 
finer fruit, Average product, 4 quarts to 3 hills. First pick- 
ing June 24th. Hills held until July 4th, yielded 3 quarts to 
2 hills, sound berries! Twice as productive as Agricultur- 
ist, or Jucunda, with same culture! 

“Very good, very vigorous, and very productive. Its col- 
orand productiveness will make it a good market sort.”— 
Charles Downing. 

Sent in pots by Express. Per dozen, $5.00; wer 100, $25.00. 

Address B. HATHAWAY, Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 


CLARKE, DAVISON’S THORNLESS, SENECA 
Black, or Ellisdale Raspberry, Wilson’s Early, or Mis- 
souri Mammoth Blackberry, and Whitlock’s Horticultural 
Recorder one year, $1.50. A.S. FULLER, Editor. 

Address 4 L. WHITLOCK, 
P. O. Box 6,722, 245 Broadway, New York. 


The Mahoning Nurseries, 


The usual variety of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Small 
Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Vines, Herbaceous 
Plants, Bulbs, &¢., &c., for Fall Sale. The salable stock of 
60,000 Apple ‘I'rees, 10,000 Peach, and 25,000 Grape Vines, at 
wholesale. Shipments direct by Atlantic & Great Western, 
or Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago R. Address for 
Circular or particulars, J. MANNING, Youngstown, O. 


STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn., 

Offer to the Trade for the fall of 1868, a large nursery stock, 
consisting in part of Apple and Peach trees; Van Buren’s 
Golden Dwarf Peach; Clarke, Philadelphia, Brinckle’s 
Orange, Elm oe. and Doolittle Black Cap Ras berries ; 
Barly Wilson, Kittatinny, Lawton, and Missouri Mammoth 
Blackberries; Concord, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Diana, 
Tona and Israella grape vines; Apple Seedlings, one and two 
year old. We invite correspondence, or better, personal 
examination of our stock. Sample sent by mail or Ex- 
press when desired. 


4 > p 
Strawberry Plants. 
Nicanor, Romeyn’s Seedling, Barnes, Charles Downing, 
Boyden’s 30, Jucunda, and 100 other varieties. For De- 


scriptive Price List, address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Seymour vs. Grant, 
Wanted every man who expects to vote for Seymour to 
send for CHAS. COLLINS’ Small Fruit Catalogue, adver- 
tised on this page. 


APPLE AND PEAR STOCKS.—1,500,000 No. 1 

Apple Stocks. 50,000 No. 1 Pear Stocks, at lowest prices, 
H. STROHM, Iowa City, Iowa. 

No, 


























Pear Stock, and Apple Stock, also 
grape vines for sale cheap for cash, by 
. BEAUMONT, Bloomington, Mls. 





150,000 Dutch Bulbs, 250,000 
Extra Pear, Apple, Quince, Cher- 
ry and Plum Stocks.—_New Straw- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, 
&c., Choice New Green-House and 
Window Plants, Seeds and Bulbs, 
by mail, pre-paid.—_Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Wholesale and Re- 
tail._Seeds sent on Commission.— 
Fresh Pear Seeds.—Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees. Cape Cod Cran- 
berry, the most productive sort 
for low or high land, $5.00 per 
1,000, with directions for culture. 
Catalogues gratis. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


MALL FRUITS IN VARIETY.—Those who 
have an idea of planting Small Fruits should send for 
one of my new Small Fruit Catalogues, containing —- 
tions, prices, &c., of the newest, best, and most profitable 
varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Asparages, &e. 
HAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





F. W. WENDEL, Erfart, (Prussia,) 


Seed Establishment and Nursery, (established 1832,) offers 
through his sole Agent in the United States, Mr. FREDERICK 
R. SCHROEDER, of New York, at lowest rates, 


Flower, Tree, and Garden Seeds. 


Send for Trade Catalogue to FR. R, SCHROEDER, . 
All orders will be executed 17 Broad-street, New York, 
immediately upon receipt by P. O. Box 3197. 


Whitlock’s Horticultural Recorder 


one year and the Celebrated4No. 1 Walter Grape, 
$5.00. Send for Price List. Address 
L. L. WHITLOCK, 
P. O. Box 6,722, 245 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale. 


500,000 Apple Seedlings, 2 years old. 
100,000 Concord Grape Vines, 1 to 3 years. 
50,000 Clarke Raspberry plants. 
25,000 Kittatinny wae 
ddress STE 











lants, 
EN HOYT & SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn, 





SMALL FRUITS,.—Strawberries $2 per 1,000. Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Asparagus, &c. Fine plants at ed a ae 
Circulars free. SAMUEL T. DUFFELL, Yardville, N. J. 


POTATOES. 


20 Acres Harison, $3.00 per bushel. 
20 “* Early Goodrich, $2.0&% per bushel. 
15 ‘* Orono, $3.00 per bushel. 
21-2° Early Rose, $12.00 per bushel. 
20 * 60 Best Kinds. 

For prices see Iliustrated Descriptive Catalogue, sent for 
2 cent stamp. 


L. D. SCOTT & CO., 
Huron, Erie Co., Ohio, 
HOSE WISHING TO PURCHASE any Wilson 


Early or Kittatinny Blackberries, Phila., Doolittle, or 
Thornless Raspberries, C. Downing, Napoleon III, or any of 
the other varieties of Small Fruits in large or small quan- 
tities, will please send for fall Catalogue, by addressing 

THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 











EXTRA FINE GRAPE VINES. 


Iona, Israella and Delaware a specialty. Good stock of 
other varieties, all at low rates. Price List now ready. Club 
agents and those about planting vineyards liberally dealt 
with, R. W. HOLTON, Haverstraw, 

Rockland Co., N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


I offer to the Tradea large assortment of vines, one and 
two years old, of the usual varieties, Also fine Layers of 
Delaware, Iona, Ives, and Diana. Clinton, 2-year, strong, 
$30 per 1,000. Concord, 2-year, strong, $69 per 1,000, 

8. J. ALLIS, North East, Pa. 








INEYARD, five acres, 4,000 vines, and Small 
Fruit Farm, 15 acres, for sale, near a flourishing city in 
Illinois, Terms easy, E.S. CLEVELAND, Monmouth, Il. 


Vegetable Plants and Seeds 
for Market Gardeners and Others. 


er O2. 1b. 

Cabbage, Jersey Wakefield (own growth), $1.50 516.00 
bs es " (Imported), 506.00 

sad Flat Dutch, (own growth), 40 4.00 

= Karly York, «5° ,=x1¢e¢:¢ &% 8.0 
Caulifiower, Early Paris, - «© «© +» 1,50 16.00 
- Early Dwarf Erfurt, - « 8.00 80.00 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson, (own growth), 50 6.00 
5: Hardy Green, o be: 40 4.00 
“ Butter, as “ 50 7. 

‘ 


Spinach, Round and Prickly, - - + 10 

Sent free by mail, for the prices affixed. 

Also, Plants of the following by Express, ready in Oc- 
tober. True Wakefield Cabbage, $3 per 1,000: $12 per 5,000 ; 
$3 per 10,000. True Erfurt Cauliflower, $5 per 1,000; $20 
per 5,000; $30 per 10,000. 

HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassausst., New York. 


IMPORTED 
Dutch Bulbous Roots 


AND JAPAN LILIES 
FOR THE TRADE. 


Our WHOLESALE LIST, as above, for the Autumn 
of 1868, is now ready for mailing to DEALERS ONLY. 


J, M. THORBURN & CoO., 
15 John-st., New York. 








Washburn’s Autumn Catalogue of 
SPLENDID FLOWERING BULBS, 


Containing a priced list of the choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lilies, ete,, with explicit directions for their culture. 
It also contains a beautiful steel late, and many other fine 
engravings, It will be forwarded to all applicants upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents. Address 
WASHBURN & CO., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


New Bulb Catalogue, 
With Directions and Prices 


for the Autumn of 186s, 


J. MW. THORBURN & Co., 
15 Johne-st., New York. 


Dutch Bulb Catalogue, 


The Fifteenth Edition of our Annual Catalogue of Duteh 
and other Flowering Bulbs, imported expressly. for our 
autumn trade, and which have arrived in fine order, will be 
forwarded, post-paid, to all applicants enclosing us tiye 
cents in stamps, Address JURTIS & COBB, 

Seedsmen, &c., 348 Washington-st., Boston. 
_ te Our Vegetable and Flower Seed Directory will be 
forwarded on receipt of ten cents, 














CATALOGUES SENT FREE, 
M. O°*KEEFE, SON & CO., 


Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Datch Balbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &e. 

Ellwanger & Barry's Block. 


DON’T FORGET 


to send for J. H. Foster's new price list of gee before 
yurchasing elsewhere. Prices not as yet (July 1st) estab- 
ished. Will be very low. Address 
J. H. FOSTER, name of P. O. changed to 
Kirkwood, Camden Co,, N. J. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








(SAGE ORANGE PLANTS.—A very strong lot. 


Wholesale and Retail. Address 
PEARSE & THOMPSON, 
Box 715, Bloomington, 11). 


30. 00 ROSES on their own roots. Send 
9 stamp for descriptive and Price List, 
JOSEPH KIFT, 
Westchester, Pa. 








sage Orange Plants, Fruit, Deciduous and Ever- 
green Trees, in large or small quantity. Address for 
price list, MUSGOVE, PENCE & BARNES, Young America, Ill. 


FERTILIZERS. 


E. F. Coe’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, 
$55 per ton. No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Land 
Plaster, Castor Pomace, Bone Dust, &c., &c. 

For sale in large or small quantities, 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., Dealers in Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Seeds, &c., 197 Water-st., New York. 








150,000 Arie Seedlings one year ola 


JOHN PETERS, Bendersvilie, Adams Co., Pa. 


GEO: A. DEITZ, THE GREAT 
SEED WHEAT GROWER, CHAMBERSBURGH, 
Pa., sends free a Descriptive List of the best Seed Wheats 
in the world. See advertisement, Aug. No., pages 308-309, 








LISTER BROTHERS 


Complete Manure, as per Prof. Ville’s formula jof France} 
Also, Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, and Pare Bone 
Meal. Address 

LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. 
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TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING COM: 
PANY, the oldest and largest concern of 
the kind in the United States, possexsing ex- 
traordinary facilities for the manufacture 
ot Fertihzers, controlling ¢ xeluxinely the 
night soil, offal, bones anc : 

New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey ¢ 
also the great Comimunipaw ae itoirs, offer 
for sale, in lots to suit Customers, 


8,000 TONS OF 


NOL REFINED POUDRETTE 


Made from night soil, blood, bones, and offal, 
ground to a powder, 











Its effects have been most astonishing, donbling the crops 
and maturing them ten days or two weeks earlier, E qualto 
the best brands of Superphosphate_ for Present Crop, 
althoughsold only for Twenty-five Dollars per ton, Packed 
in bbls, of 250 Ibs, each. 
BONE ag 
+O REE and FINE MIXEI —FINE, suitable for 
Drilling. And 3—F LOU R isp BONE. 

CP Wer WARRANT OUR BONE TO ANALYZE PURE. Packed 
in bbls. of 250 Ibs. each, For Winter grain, Double-Retined 
Pourdrette and Fine Bone, mixed in equal proportions and 
drilled in with the seed, have produced most remarkable 
effects, Sold as low as any article of same purity and tine- 
ness in the market, 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We offer this Phosphate confidently as being as_ good, if 
not superior, to any ever made or sold in this market, con- 
taining a large r amount of soluble Phosphate and Ammonia 
than usual in Superphosphates, For PERMANENT, as well as 
for immediate poweriul effeet upon land, 1r HAS NO EQUAL. 

Price in New York, $55.00 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. For 
Price Lists, Circulars, &c., apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York, P.O. Box, 3159. 








New York State Agricultural Works. 
Established 1830. 


Manufacturers of Wheeler’s Patent Railway Horse Pow- 





ers and Peresers and Cleaners, Lever Powers of the most | 


approved kinds. Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saw- 

ing Machines, Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse Pitch- 

forks. The Atlantic Cotton Gin and Condense r, (Saw made 
without filing, ete., ete. Also dealers in the most approved 
Agricultural Implements. Our machines cannot be excel- 
led if equalled by any in the market, and we guarantee them 
fuily as represented. Address, 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 
_Iilustrated c irenls ars sand Price Lists sent on application. 





ORTON'S HORIZONTAL HAW 
and COTTON PRESS.—Dest in use, well tested, 
gives good satisfaction, will bale tenan hour. BLAKE’S 


PATENT HORSE-POWEN. Send for illustrated | 


Circular. Do more work than any other in use. Circular 
and Drag Sawing Attachments, Wood Splitters, T'reshers 
and Separators, Seed Sowers, Feed Cutters, Cider Miils, 
Wheel Hay Rakes. Address 

SHAW & WELLS, Manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 





 * POTATO DIGGERS. 


Wrought Iron Prongs, $15. 
Cast Iron Prongs, $10. 
See Page 57, our Catalogue. R. H. ALUEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York. 





Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe, 


The best Potato Digger and Hand-Cultivator in use, Cir- 
enlar ae: on application, Price $2.50, cash with spe pen. 
For sale by REISIG & HEXAMEE 

New Castle, Westchester Co. 





—-_--___-___— — ss a 
Sanford’s Pat, Little Giant Horse Power 
has been in use three years, and is the best. It is 
simple, durable, and compact. Weighs but 650 pounds, is 
easily loaded and moved by twomen. Can_be used with 


from one to fonr horses. Send for Circular, For sale by 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 





Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


Is cheap, simple, and durable. It is adanted 
to all kinds of Horse-Powers, and will grind 
all kinds of grain rapidly. Send Jor Descrip- 
tive cronter: and address WM. L. BOYER 
& BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CIDER 2 MILL Mi. ACHINERY.—Buell’s Improved 
Screw Presses, Apple Grinders, Seed Washers, etc. All 
operated by any machine power, 

Send tor circular. Address BUELL & BROTEES 
Manlius P. O., Onondaga Co.. N. ¥. 


MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur. Send for Goscriptve cireular, 

8. K, BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 




















FALL PLO WING. 


The advantages of fall plowing are great,—the soil is im- 
proved, crops incregsed, and deeper plowing can be prac- 


tised than in the spring. 


Holbrook’s 








Patent Stubble Plow. 








Pag 





These plows won Four Goid Medals at the NATIONAL 
TRIAL at UTICA, N. Y., in 1837. They do a quality of work 
which no skill in spa gcanegnal. Six sizes are made, 
Four of the large sizes are arranged fortwo mould boards 
—one for sod and one for stubble plowing. A skim or for- 
ward plow can also be attached to either of these large sizes 
for * Michigan,” or sod and sub-soil plowing, 





Holbrook’s Patent Swivel Plow. 





These plows turn a deep flat furrow on level land, leare 
no dead furrows nor ridges, pulverize the soil very thor- 
oughly, will not clog, and are designed for both level and 
side-hill plowing. 

There are eight sizes, from a light one-horse, toa heavy 
plow for 4 oxen, furnished with either wood or iron beams, 
and manufactured by 

F. F. HOLBROOK & SMALL, 
10 South Marketsst., Boston, Mass. 














BALES COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER. —Do 
Kyou want the Ageney (or for your own use) of the cheap- 
est, fastest, easiest worked, and most durable. Self Fee ding 
rf i, Straw and Stalk Cutter, 20+ to be paid for till trie? 
Send Ly See ars to PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peeks- 
kill, Y., or Cleveland, Ohio, or GALE & CHAPIN, Chico- 
pee I alls, M: iss, 


FLAX BRAKES. 
Patented in Europe and America. 


The best article in use. Break 2 to 3,000 pounds flax straw 
in 10 hours—removing 65 to 7 per cent of woody matter. 
Will do the work betrer and save 120 Ibs. to the ton more 
than any other machine, Will break tangled and straight 
straw. Aman and a boy, and one to two horse- ‘power wor ks 
them. Occupy about 5 feet square. Send for Circular. 

JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 














“DYE’S PATENT 
Stump Extractor & Building Remover. 


Pronounced by competent jndges and Agricultural Fairs 
to be superior to any other machine ever Known or exhibit- 
ed, for pulling Stumns, ‘Trees, Rocks and Buildings, For 
further particulars and circulars, address 

P. S$. SCOVEL, Bordentown, N. J. 











AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Grafton 
Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use ; two coats well ut 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, willl: ist 10 or 15 ye ars; itis 
of alight brown or beauti ul chocolate coler, and can be 
changed to green. lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer, It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural meg Hp Canal Boats, Vessels’ and Ships 
Bottoms, Canvas, Met:! and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and 
Water proof,) Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having 
used 5,000 bbis. the past year,) «nd as a paint for any purpose 
is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesive- 
ness. Price #6 per bbl. ‘of 300 Ihs., which will’ supply a farm- 
er for years tocome. Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
fora Circular which gives full particulars. Noue genuine 
unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
Persons can “er — Ps 1int and remit the mone y on receipt 
of the goods. 
ANIE L RID WE LL, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Painter’s Hand Book, containing instruction 
in ail d-partments of House and Ornamental Painting, Sign 
Painting, a Ws Sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, by 

A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 








PATENT 


Water Proof Rooing, 


BELTING 4 HARNESS PAPER, 


Send Stamp for Circular and Sample 
the i aper. 


c. 3. FAY & CO, 
24 & Vine Sts., Cumden, N. Jersey, 








WARDER, MITCHELL & €0,, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Improved Buckeye Cider & Wine 
MILL and PRESS, 


THE MOST PERFECT MILL IN USE, 
Over 6000 Sold in past Three Years, 
RETAIL PRICES; 


SENIOR MILL, $45.00, 
JUNIOR MILL, $25.09, 


sapraved 





We will deliver Mills for aboyg 
prices, freight pre-paid, at any 
point where we have no Agent. 


Liberai discount to the trade, 


Sold by the most reliable dealers 
in the country. 





~ al H. H. TAYLOR, Chicago ; J. Knox, 
30 "4g Pittsburgh; PLanT Bros., Pratr 
’ u ck Ppt, & Co., St. Louis; WILprer & Barn. 
eS snaw, Cincinnati; PrrKin, Wiakp 
& Co., Lonisville; S. A. StepHENs & Co., Philadelphia; 
J.M.Cuttps & Co., Utica; Sarupon Bros., Hornellsyille, 


Cider Press Screws. 
We are making the cheapest and be ast viger prem Seri 
in market. Address sais RUMSEY & C _ 
Seneca Falls, B..%, 














Packer’s Patent Stump Extractor and Wall 
Builder. 

We believe this machine to be unequaled for power, ease 

of working, convenience, and durability. Send tor Deserip- 


tive Circular. Address 
PACKER & FISH, Mystie River, Conn. 


INCERSOLL’S COTTON AND 


WOOL PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL’'S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES. 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 
for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order, 
Also, a practical machine for sawing down timber, Price 
$25. For price-list aa full information. call on or address 
the manutacturers, INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 








BUY THE BEST, 





oe Sener to chem Bh Honvr is Due.” 
TWO GOLD MEDALS 
AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 
and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Great National Trial, at Auburn, July, 1866, 
for “ Slow and easy movement of horses, mechanical con 
struction of the very best kind, thorough and conscientious 
workmanship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.,”’ as shown by Official Report of Judges. 
Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mil's, Wood Saws, Seed Sow- 
ers and Planters, &c., all of the best in Market. Circulars 
with price, full infor mation, and sodas 3’ Pog ty of Auburn 


Trial, sent free. Address HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Soin irie Co., N. ¥. 


gAPLE LEAWES, a Domestic Magazine 

of Useful Information and Amusement. It contai 

Tales, Stories, Useful lecipes, Articles on Creer . 

Scientific Articles, Puzzles, Ilustrations, ete., ete. 

cents a year. The best and cheapest paper published. “Fr ant 

are given for correct answers to the Puzzles. rw is -the 
Tome . 





time to snhbserihe and get all your friends to dg t 
0, A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 102 Nasseu-st., New 
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AHOMEAS FITC II, New-Lonpon, Conn,, Breed- 
uh er and Dealer in thoroughbred Ak lerneys, thorongh- 
pred Ayrshires, half Alderney and half Ayrshire, (a cross of 
~ » two thor yuzhbreds,) ‘the very best cow for the Family 
or Dairy,” and Gr: ides, half-hloods to 63-64ths, 

My he syd (of all descriptions) now comprises more than 200 
he ad, of all ag res and sexes, All aninals sold are warranted 
13 he pr sented, Pedicrees furnished tor every one sold as 
thor oughbred, guaranteed reliable: 
R aaa ty 
Hon, pe w. — liams, New- mulings A Learned. Esq., Al- 
jondon, onn,. 
Hon ne nry P. Haven, New- [charles &. “Vari, Esq., Water- 
London, Conn, town, N Y 
Ex-Gov. Wm. A. Buckingham, Samael Mc Hose, Esq., Allen- 
Norwich, Conn. town, Penn. 
Is, A. Lewis, Esq.,St. Louis,Mo. 


and 


ry E. Lester, Esq., Boston, 
a: Wilmarth, J Esq. do. |George A. Gray, Esq. Covy- 
Ss, Willets, Esq., York City. F ington, Ky. 


Rev. Thomas Comstock, War- 


3. Sherman, io i aes 
BL ‘saw, Ind. 


c. Van Vorst, Jersey City,N.J. 


- To Ag ricultural societies, 


Diplomas for prizes, of hee witifnl and appropriate designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOL ‘& KNAPP E ngraving, M’fg. & Lith. Co., 
Gl Broadway, New York. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 
mor tOUGHBRED Stock, and Domestie and 
Ornamental Fowls for ae. F or circulars and price 
address 5 BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburgh Chester Co., "Pa. 


HE IMPROV ED OHIO CHESTER | HOGS 

produce the greatest amount ot Pork, tor food con- 
sumed, of any known breed. Send stamp tor its dese ription, 
anda great variety of other Thor oughbred = Imported 
Animals and Fow)ls L, B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 








Premium © hester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West C hester, 
Chester County, Pa, 
N B.—Send for Cireular and Price List. 
EOREMIU M CHES STER WHITE PIGS for for § SALE. 
—Shipped by Express to all parts of the U.S., Canada, 
or South America. Send for Circular and Prices. Address 
JAMES } YOUNG Jr. & CU., Marshallton, Chester Co., _Pa. 
L. DERNE Ys ror SAL, 
By G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J., on Northern R. 
1 hour trom New York 
st Medal Amer. Poultry Soc., 
1867. White Leghorn Fowls and Aylesbury Duc had 
JOHN SALISBUL Y, JR., Nyack, N. 











A 











gor Sale.—Thoroughbred Alderney Bull, in 2d 
year, sneci: . pre minut is aw arded at late sales fair N. J. 
State 2 gl Soe, F. TICHENOR, 29 Cortlandt-sc. LR. pine yf 


Iw RE ASEATIC WHITE ‘BRAHMAS.— 
Coc : and pullet $6, hatched in April, warranted to ar- 
rive safe by LE ras For this price only to November Ist, 
Add .S. CARPENTi:R, Rye, Westchester Co , N. Y. 








FAINE . POULTRY. —Brahmas, 


Buff Cochins, and 

Golden Sebright Bantams of my own raising. Grey 
Dorkings, Black Spanish and Game Fowls to order. For 
terms, uddress G, H. LEAVITT, Flushing, Queens Co., N. Y. 


y ANUFACTURE! 28, FARMERS, HORTICUL- 
I TURISTS and others, should send 15 cents for speci- 
— of Whitlock’s Horticultural enorder 

Address 


VHITL OCK, 
P. O. Box 6,722, 


245 ta ath nay New York. 
FLORIDA. 


For sie low. to close an interest, a splendid Tract on the 
St. John’s River, East Florida, More than 4,000 acres, 3 pues 
water front. covered with the finest timber, good soil, 
ony healthy, delighttul climate, beautifully situated —in 
fact, a selecte a spot, and embrace ing almost every attribute 
of this favored region Sold entire, or divided, and for cash ; 
yood Morteage Securities, or in part Exchange, No more 
“ot investment + ie, United States 

Apply to MUL nk & W ILKINS, 7 7 Pine-st., N. Y. 


FARMS." Fertile; healthful; best markets; 

@ mild winters ; cool summers; great 
bargains and land advancing; immense immigration! Send 

= “" —g catalogue. MANCHA & CO . Ridgely, Caroline 
0., Mc 


= 2. &: rT 
Farm for Sale at Auction. 
On Thursday, Oct. ou 1868, I will offer my St. Jo, Valley 
farm for sale at Public Auction. 
Send for Dese riptive Circuls 
J. W. HOL LUW ‘ELL, Three Rivers, Mich. 


























A Va aluable Farm bear New York for sale unusu ily 
cheap, 130 Acres @360 per acre. Full particulars from 
C. G@. PRATT, No. 35 Pine-st., Room 13. 

CHOoIc E KANSAS LANDS FOR 8: ALE, situated 
in Butler and Greenwood Counties, “Southern Kan- 
sas.” For full particulars address (with 3c. stamp) 
WM. E. PRESTON, Banker, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











RANBERRY FARMS.—Two superior Cranber- 
ry farms for sale; partially set and in bearing condition. 
Come and see them, or for pi wticulars, address 
J. B. SOMEKLS, M. D., Somers Point, N. J. 


GRANT & COUFAX, SEYMSUR & Bu Ay r. 
Campaign Sleeve Ruttons, new and handsome, only....$1 = 
Campaign Badges, very stylish, only 









Patent Magic Pocket Fans............ 50 
Magic Photographs, a package for...... sp ae 
Card Photo: graphs, Oue dozen assorted, only ne asenes ptcep 50 


Goods sent ere onid. Address 

W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York City. 
THE CONFEC TIONER’S HAND. 

VOK .—Giving full and explicit directions for mak- 
ing cae Bon-bons, Carraways. Chocol late, Comfits, Cara- 
Mels, Tellies, Essences, Fruit Pastes, Ice Creams, Lozenges, 
Marmalades, Jams, Icings, Merin: rer Syrups, etc., etc, 

rice 235 cents. Send orders to O. RLOORBACH, 102 Nas- 

Sau-st., New Yo 








| 





Waar 


pLUMINIUM 





Watches, and Roskopf’s Patented People’s 
Watch Cased in Swedish Silver. 

The Improved Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and 
reseinblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived, It has seriously occupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only called torth the eulogiumsof the 
press in ‘consequence of its peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well finished, perfectly regulated, and 
as all these goods are manufactured in my own factory. [ 
am enabled to warrant them as excellent time-keepers, 
Price from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which will 
be sent post-paid, on demand, 

A full assortment of Chains, 
for Waltham Watches, 

Goods sent by Express C. O. D., with charges, 

Address JULES Db ‘HUGUENIN VUIL LEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


“PEERLESS.” 
The Great Prize Stove of the World! 


IT STANDS UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, CLEANLINESS, 
SIMPLICITY, And FINISH 
TY TOOK THE FIRST GRAND PRIZE 
At the Parts Exposirion, and has taken Fifteen other 
GRAND Prizes during the last vear. 
Send for Pamphlet and Circular. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


also Aluminium Bronze Cases 





ECO ry +f 
Cz CITY, 





MANUFACTURERS, 
89 North Street, Boston. 
(No. 4.) 

net L BUY A CHALLENGE WASH- 
NG MACHINE, warranted the best in 
to ine world, re gardless of price, and mon- 
washes easier, quicker and better, 
and with less wear m the clothes, than aby other machine 
or process, 

, Sete. and are giving the most perfect sat- 

sfac 
30, (00 CHALLENGE WRINGER.—The_ best in 
the world. Warranted to be as good for use, 
after two years’ proper usage, as when new, 
IRONER, for ironing WITHOUT HE: AT. and very rapidly. 
Agents wanted everywhere, at a profit of from $10 to 
$50 per day. Send, eiiclosing. Kann, for Cremer, giving 
1,000 references, W. PALMER & CO., Y 


te For sale by our Agents throughout the Country.2g 

ey refunded if it doesnot prove to beso. 

and bate to work perfectly ten years; Combined with an 
pty %. 





Housekeepers Try It. 


“Russell's Patent Fruit Seeder” is the only machine which 
will seed grapes without disturbing the a or crushing the 
fruit. It is simple, elegant, durable, and effective. Ketail 
aie Mit — Agents will be allowea a liberal discount. 

& WOOD, Manufacturers, Birmingham, Conn, 


Over Seven Hundred Pages 
For One Dollar and Fifty Cts., 
ba those who subscribe for the 


SCHOOLMATE, for 1869, 


and send payment before Sept. 59th, as they will receive 
free the numbers for October, November and December, of 





‘the present year, making jifteen numbers for the price of 


one year. 

Horatio Alger, Jr., author of RaGGep Dick, will give a 
connected story. 

Other writers of ability unite in making this, with its Dia- 
logues, Declamations, Music, Rebus 3, &¢., the cheapest 
work for the young published’ anywhere. 

JOSEPH H. ALLEN, 





Boston, Mass, 





Scribner’s ‘Ready Reckoner 
FOR 
Lumber and Logs. 


A book designed expressly for Ship Builders, Lumber 
Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, and Business Men dealing 
in Lumber of any kind. It contains correct and accurate 
tables for the measurement of scantling, Blank, Cubical con- 
tents of Square and Round Timber, Saw Logs, Wood, «&c., 
to which is added Tables of Wages by the month, pos or 
Rent by the week or day, Interest Tables, &c., &c. This 
book has been published by me for 20 years or more, its sales 
have been over 400,000 copies, and it has now become the 
standard lumber and log book of the country, Any one en- 

gaged in buying, selling, inspecting, or dealing in lumber of 
oar kind should havea copy The book is for sale by Book- 
sellers generally throughout the United States, and is sent 
post-paid by me to any address for 30 cents 

GEO. W. FISHER, | Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


 «RTITTY McGEE, 2 


BY HENRY TUCKER 
New Sone AND CHORUS - ao 
LivE_IN MY HEART AND Pay No Rent - 80¢c. 
THE EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I Come - w' 30e. 


an 


PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM : - 30¢, 
You’Li, SOMETIMES THINK OF ME 30c. 


Arranged for flute or violin, lic. each. Musie mailed. 


FREDERICK BLUME, i125 Broadway, New York. 


MALE Venas. | 





For Marking Clothing. &e., 

Single 50cts ; < on pee doz, $2.75s per cross, $28, 
For Writing on Vood A 2 

Single 69 cents; tavo for 81 5 per dozen 84, 

Sent, JSreight prepaid. on receipt of price. 

“More convenient than ink.” Americ an Avriculturist, } 

* Invaluable for marking linen."—Chiengo Tribune. 
Manufactured and sold by the Indelibic Pencil 

Co.. NORTHAMPTON, Mas 
C? Sold by Stationers ae Dealers everywhere, 


OF ALL KINDS DELIVER- 
STAMPS 


ed by mail at low prices by 
E.S. ZEVELY, 
Cumberland, Maryland. Send for Cirenlar 
«. ELS sue HRA! eid, 

LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND CONTRACTING 
PLANTER, ETC., Twenty-first Street, below Green, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,—First class reference given on demand, 
3 UM’S EVERBEARING RASPBERRY.—A 

4 good stock of this new and valuable yariety at great 


reduction from former prices, Small _— a specially, 


Priceslow. Send for Caton ne: Adare 
. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 











CLARKE RASPBERRY. 


The most profitable berry grown. 
Netted over $1,000.00 per acre last scason. 
100,000 
First quality—genuine plants for sale by 
Cc. P. AUGUR, Whitneyville, Conn. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CAMELLIAS, 


PARSONS & CO. offer a stock equal to any ever 
grown in the country. The attention of Plant-growers is 
invited to ours, which are very healthy and beantiful They 
can be furnished from $25 per 100 upwards, according to size 
and quality. For List and Prices address at 

Finahing, Be Y. 


GRAPE VINES 


The subscribers offer their well-known large stock of 
Grape Vines at very low rates. Ives Seedling, Concord, 
Delaware and Iona, can be furnished in very large quan: 
tities. Address 

PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. ¥. 














Roses, Blackberries and Raspberries 


in very large quantity, can be furnished at low rates, by the 
hundred or thousand. Address 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 








CATTLE DISEASE. 


A comprehensive article on the symptoms and mode of 
treatment in that terrible scourge “The Rinderpest or Cattie 
Plague" will be found in that valuable publication of T. 
ELLWOOD ZELL & CU.,, titled 


Mackenzies 10,000 Receipts, 


or Universal Cyclopzedia, 
which contains also the symptomsand cure of Trichine to- 
gether with practical information on almost every other con- 
ceivable subject. Send for cireul: “3 to ~ £ penteters: 
AGENTS WANTED. T. ELLWOO 
17 & 19 South 6th Street. Philadelphia. 


Doty’s Paint Oil 


Warranted better and chea caper than Linseed Oil for outside 
or inside work. Refers to V CARPENTER, Mr. Topp, of 
N. Y. Times, W. A. Fitcn, ribs ye Ag., 

Wor king Farmer. AU Puinters should use it. Warranted 
satisfactory. Sold in packages of 5, 10, or 40 gallons. Circa- 
lars free. Address WM. M. DOTY, 32 Courtlandt st. ie ¥ 


fey TRL AWBERRIES.—Romeyn Scedling, $7.50 per 
100; Chas. Downing, $10 pet 1005 wneic ulturist and Met- 
calf Early, $1. 50 per 109, : ry, 52 Courtlandt-st, 





WM. ALLISON, of 








oTy’s AXLE Lirter.—Excellent and cheap. 
Good territory for sale. Sample sent " receipt of $1. 
WM. M. DOTY, 32 Courtlandt-st., New York. 





Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. .$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor,. A 
work by Gro. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor......-$1.50 


CONTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Causes, NATURE, AND TREATMENT of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Tlustrated. By Gso. H. Dapp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 482 pp. 


ORANCE JUDD & CoO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 
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¢, $2.50 per Agate Line of Space ) 


(Advertisements on this pag 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


i TN 
BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE 
VA DISTRICTS 
of 
CHINA and JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 


‘they ‘are sold at cargo prices. the same as the Company sell 
theimin New York, as the list of prices will show. 


TEAS 


BEST T. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90¢ , st ES ? bb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c’, '., best $1 per hb. 
ENGL ISH BREAKFAST (Black), Sd bbe, $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound 
IMPER TAL (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 9c , $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %e., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
Warrant to give sree natlatnction. ROASTED ( Inground), 

., 35¢., best 40c, per GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
Se. * best’ 3c. per Ib. 








Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirt, 
dollars had better send a Post-ollice draft or money w ith 
their ordera, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger ordérs we will forward by express, “ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
P varty getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 

ye 28 liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 

packages for Clubs less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Cnstom House stores to our’ W arehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not Satistacte ry, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 
N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large num- 

ber reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
of their gs and pees about one-third, (BE- 
SIDES EXPRESS CHARGES), by 
sending directly to “Zhe Great American Tea 
Company. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imi- 
tutions _ We have no branches, and do not, in any 
case, authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make’ payable to the 
order of * The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, ; 
8. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., 


_Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





4 PREMIUDME in 
outfit for Agents to sell 
Italian Bees. “The American Bee- 
Hive” and “The Bee-Keeper’s Text 
Book,” revised and enlarged, 7,000 
copies in ’67. 6th Edition, b: mail, 
75 cents. ** Hints to Bee-Keep- 
ers,” @ practical mphilet of 28 
7 pages in neat pink covers. Sent 
FREE. Write 2ow, and you will not forget it. Address 
H. A. KING & co., Nevada, Ohio. 


M H. LEWIS, (formerly M. H. Lewis & Co.,) 

@ Sandusky, Ohio, offers low Grape Vines, Grape Wood, 

Small Fruits, Goodrich and Early Rose (Potatoes, Corre- 

spondence solicited, Catalogues FREE. 

FREE! Our New Catalogue of Im mapreved: 
* STENCIL DIES. MOR THAN 


$200 A MONTHH is being made with them. 
8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 














HE TRAPPER’S MANUAL gives full instruc- 
tions - catching, tanning, and coloring furs, making 
scents, &c., &c.. &c. Sent post-paid for 56 cents, by 
STEVENS & CO., Stevensville, Bradford Co., Pa. 


Cents will pay one 
ri) THE BEST agricultural 
imen copies free. Address NEW 
Springfield, Mass. 





ear’s subscription to 
ournal in America. . Spec- 





UNGLAND HOMESTEAD, } 


> (EF ©. ARE 


ORS S< PS 
eo7eaee ROW, N.Y. 


N| TWENTY-ONE years’ experience. 
THE most extensive agency for obtaining Pat- 
ents in the world. 

TWENTY thousand Patents obtained in United 
States and Europe. E 

CHARGES less than any other reliable agents, 

PATENT LAWS and Pamphlets of Advice to 
Inventors mailed free. A bound volume of 
350 mechanical engravings and the Census of 
the United States by counties, with hints and 
receipts for mechanics, price 25 cents, Com- 
munication confidential. Address 






MUNN & Co., 
No. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 





AUGUST 11, 1868, 
RAPE VINES.—THE THREE KINDS 
now before the public on which American grape-cul- 
ture must rest for distinguished success, are Iona, Israella, 
and Delaware. I am now prepared to add another Black 
Grape to the list, which I have named Lumelan, (good 
black.) The Eumelan ripens earlier than Hartford Prolific, 
is very vigorous, productive, hardy, has none of the native 
defects, and possesses the high qualities of the best European 
kinds which render the grape the best of fruits, and without 
which grapes cannot hereafter, in this country, attain or 
hold any position of rank and value. Vines of all these 
kinds grown in open air, the best that I have ever offered, 

Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List ready in September, 

Cc. W. CRANT, 


Tona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. z. 


NOTICE. 


Our Small Fruit Catalogue and Fall Price 
List are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants en- 
closing 10 cts. J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description. tefers to John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, O. 8. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, I Ind, 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall Boston, Mass. 











T°. FAmmErS AND AGENTS.— 
1.25 -we send by mail, prepaid, the Patent Purts 
of Hey Geebrs uted Silvers’ Broom, which lasts for years, 
with full instructions for making your own brooms, Over 
$50,000 worth already sold. Large C ommissions and exclu- 
sive Territory given to Canvassing Agents and the Trade, 
Cc. A. CLEGG & CO., 
47 John Street, New York, — 


NOTTAGE HILE, SEMEN ARY.— 
For Young Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Re-opens 
Sept. 16. The best features of KE pene: and pene schools. 
For prospectus, address Rey. GEO RIDER, Rector 











ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Crandall’s Improved Bailding Blocks, 
which have been described in a former number of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, farnish a most attractive amusement for 
children. They are very simple in construction, will stand 
years of children’s handling without breaking, and give 
renewed pleasure daily. 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, MILLS, 
FENCES, FURNITURE, etc., 


in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 

The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing 
aset, and a card giving various designs of buildings. Price 
per Set: Plain, No. 1, $2.00; No.2, $1.50; No. 3, $1.00. Extra, 
Maple Finish, No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50. A liber- 
al discount will be made to dealers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


Brandt’ s Age of Horses, (E = or German).........+. 





BOOKS FOR ‘FARMERS and OTHERS 


—~¢——— 

[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 24: 
way, New York. Any of these books will be 00205 Brana, 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] Yy 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture........... ... 


Allen's (12, L.) American Farm Book............ ‘$ : 58 









Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 1968, each, pa.,50c.; elo, 1 
Am. Horticultural Annual,1867 & 1868,each, Pa, ne. + clo 5 
American Bird <a Pa 
American Moose Galt ist Dr. JA. “Warder.. 
Americ an BEGGS CUIUIIIME... ccccecccas cae 
Architectare, by Seadaiene & Miller eee 
Ar chitecture, Modern Am., by Cummings 
Bement’s Rabbit LL SS eae 
pomer) s Method of Making Manures......... 
Book of Evergreens, (J. H mo ode ae 
Soussingault’s Rural Economy . 
sreck" s New Book of Flowers .... 
3uist’s Flower Garden Directory.. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide.. 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.. 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. 
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Cole's Veterinarian... .....cccccccccee 

Cotton Culture, (L Kian cea semns ee i 
Cotton Pilanter’s Manual (Turner),. 1 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland. ° 
Dadd's (Geo "n) Modern Horse Doctor ° 1 
Dadd’s Amerie an Cattle Doctor.... . ° a 
Dana’s Muck 1 Ry a 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants. .2 Vol 6 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)........ ... aper, 30¢.. .cloth., 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening. . oe 6 
Draining for Profit and Health, of @ E Waring. Jr Pes 
Eastwood _on Cranberry. shee 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's 1 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 1 
DIME RIMMMMUD, 5 cckanaesssssdscgdevss 

French's Farm Drainage 1 
Fuller's Grape Cultunist.. 1 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 1 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. 

Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderso 1 


Gregory on 8 uashes. St. 
Guenon on Milch Cows... 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Ve 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeep 
BOD CUMMIG 5 oo 553-36. acces 
Johnston’s Agriculturai Chemis 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultura 
Leuchar’s. Howto Build Hot-houses 
Miles on the Horse's Foot 
Mohr on the Grape Vine 

My Vineyard at Lakevie 
Norton's Me ientific Agric ultu e. 
Onion Culture .... . 

Our Farm of Four Acre 
Pardee on Strawberr 
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Peat and Its Uses, ed Prof S W. Johnson «1.2... biota 1 
Pedder’s Land Measurer... PPP y er rrerry oeceeane ° 
Percheron Horse...... Si iekcessaceses eocccceccess 1 
Gainby 8 Mysteries of Bee keeping. . Secvouesves$hs aan 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry............ccccessscerees-oee 1 
Randall's Fine ef oot {Sheep MMGhONArY.... .2.- 0. 0«0s04ke 1 
Richardson ont Dog.. pap er cents. 

Rivers’ Dingxtare Fruit Garden. .......... 1 
Rural Ann ual (Harris) 8 Nos, pound 1 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry... ... 


Schenck’s Gardener’s Text took 
Skillful Housewite _.. busch beden bce Gh eee 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book.... .... ceeesebio re Se 1 50 
Thompson's Food of Animals,........... Sdsccene onoeet . 10 
SOOO RIO, 06 hn dss 3 oPkGRE Cesseccese 610.0 dstenes ° 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens............ db avines ese 1 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ....4......... seeeseees 18 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.......... _ ae 
Youatt on the Hog........ Mlakavacencccdensdeass> cecal ieee 10 
Youatt on Sheep ........... Posi Seinace sh ceesssiceusneete 1% 
O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the eeiedee Books: 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)........ i oces soe 
Barry’s Fruit Garden 


Bement’s Poulterer’s Compaiion, ; 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardencr's Assistant.............. ° 


_ 
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Burr's Vegetables of Amer onde 
Carpenter’s and Jotmer’s Hand Book. ‘(Holly).. evcnsodon 
Chemistry of the Farm, (Nichols 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide... oeesvece 
Downing’s Cottage Residences. oceeneal 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
Downing’s Rural Essays......... pan hoo deukpessssabaniee ° 
Flint (Charles L.) On Grasses. ..........cccee cesccecseeee 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming . seeseeeae 

Frank Forester’ 's Field Sports, 8vo., hin eee 
Frank Forest: “’s Fish and Fishing, Svo., 100 eng’s.. 
Frank Forest «’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8vo.. 
Faller’s Fores, Tree Calearist.......scceccocsccccctocsce 
Geyelin’s Poul. ry Breeding......scccseccsscecsccceces sae 
Gray’ 8 How Phints Grow. . 

ray’s oor. of Botany and Te 
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Haraz s Grepe Culture and Wine Making............ 
Hi atiheld * “amc. ican House Carpenter. 5 shi ag ee 
Husmann’ WEMPNOR OS WEED, ois ciceck. occs 600 ccles AeaRee ‘ 
Jaques’ Manu RO Eee 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy...............--00« 
Jennings on Cs cee Sone 








Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultr ’ ° 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases,...........« 
Johnson’s (Prof, S. W.) Essays on Manures.,.........+« 
Kathrina. By Timothy Titcomb...............--s00eeee 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ........... Geereccce Sous yd ‘ 
Mayhew’s Lilustrated Horse Doctor ............2..-+.++ 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management... dooeqes 
Mayhew’s Practical Book- moore for Farmers....... . 
Blanks for do, 
MeMahon’s American Garaenee sean 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. . oss 0cccenccsceeeeunen 
My Farm of Edgewood. oc ecccccccccccccccccccccscccceses . 
Parkman’s Book naa Roses. . sNcbedecosepes cee setae 
Parsons on the Ros 
Ra iney,, (Hon. Josiah) on waits RRS. «5 0s2K. ésapees 
RUE BOUIN... 55 x cca +ie, Soebk te0s<03e0009c0ssceunnan . 
fand’s Flowers tor Erg and Garden. . PR 
Rand’ s Garden Flowers...........ce.0.0- 
Rural Church “Architecture, Foiio, in colors, 45 ‘plates... 
Baral GORMIG, «9 scscscebecdbesckcsse se sgsccnse ooscepeeaeane 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log Book. 
Silloway’ 8s Modern Carpentry.......... se 
Strong’s Grape Culture........ 
Ten Acres Enough 
The Dog ; By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson be cceeecs ° 
Tucker’s Register of = RAIS... . ce eceeeseesseeeere 
Vaux’s Villas and Cotta ges........00-8 
Watson's American Home ' Garden. 
‘Wheeler’s Rural Homes............-. 
‘Wheeler’s Homes for the People.... 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses. . 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses. ..... 
Woodward’s Country Homes....,....... 
Woodward's Graperies, CtC.......+05++++ 
Youman’s Household Science.. :: 
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